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We Hold These Truths 


by Marguerite Fellows Melcher 


Characters 

Mr. GrorGe Linpsay, a father and a 
Trberal 

Mrs. Georce Linpsay, a mother who 
is also President of the local Parent- 
Teachers’ Association 

PoMFRET Linpsay (Pom), their eighteen- 
year-old son who is a college freshman 
and a collegiate radical 

Junior Lainpsay,  fourteen-year-old 
ninth-grader 

Berry Linpsay, ten-year-old fifth grader 

GRANDMOTHER PoMFRET, who has seen 
radicals and conservatives alike come 
and go 

Mrs. WitFrReD MATHEWS, an in- 
stinctive reactionary who gets the jitters 
at the mention of the word Communist 

Mrs. Page, a wide-awake Program 
Chairman 

SetTinG: The Linpsay’s living room. 

At Rise: Jt is just after dinner on the 
first Monday evening of the school 
week following spring vacation. The 


Linpsay family are together in the 
family living room, each occupied after 
his usual custom of this hour. Berry is 
seated at the piano practicing scales; 
JUNIOR is in chair sprawling over end 
of table studying; Mr. Linpsay is at 
the other end of table, reading. On the 
sofa against the back wall, Pom is 
stretched out at his ease, smoking a 
pipe with the conscious manner of one 
who has just taken up pipe-smoking; 
GRANDMA Pomfret is knitting. 

Junior: It’s a gyp — getting such a 
short spring vacation when Pom 
has two whole weeks. 

Pom (Lazily): Yeah? It’s too bad about 
you. You have to work so hard! 

JUNIOR (Rising to the bait): I do so have 
to work hard. I bet they never made 
you work so hard when you were in 
ninth grade. 

Pom (Patroniaingly): Say, listen, kid. 
I never knew what hard work was till 
I got to college. They teach you to 








think in college — and thinking’s the 
hardest work there is. 

Junror: Boloney! 

GranpMa: You're doing pretty well, 
Pom, if you’ve really learned that! 
Mr. Linpsay (Looking up from his 
book): Darn well. The Freshman 
faculty must be looking up since my 
day. (Goes back to book. Berry starts 
playing a piece: Mozart's Minuet, or 
whatever easy classic may be in the 

repertory of the actress.) 

Junior (Resentfully): I’ve got the 
whole of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to read for history to- 
morrow. And I have to learn the 
preamble by heart, to say in class. 

Pom: Are you in training for a political 
spell-binder, or a communist agi- 
tator? 

Juntor: Oh shut up. You think you’re 
so smart! (Opens book) ““‘When in the 
course of human events it becomes 
necessary for — ”’ 

Betty (Stopping abruptly in the middle 
of piece): Mother! Do I have to prac- 
tice any more? (Swings around on 


piano stool as nobody answers.) 
Where’s mother? 
GranpMA: I think she’s upstairs, 


Betty. Have you practiced every- 
thing your teacher told you to? 

Betty: Most everything. (Rises and 
goes to door and calls off) Mother! Do 
I have to practice any more? 

Pom: Let’s hope the answer is no. 

Berry: What? I can’t hear. Wait a 
minute. (Ezit. There is a_ short 
stlence.) 

Mr. Linpsay (Looking up): Anything 
happened? What makes it so quiet 
around here all of a sudden? 

Pom: The orchestra has stopped play- 


ing. It’s struck for shorter hours. 

Mr. Linpsay: Where’s your mother? 
I thought she was coming right in. 

Pom: She said she had publicity to fin- 
ish up for the P.T.A. — whatever 
that means. 

Junior (In an exasperated tone): Don’t 
pretend to be any dumber than you 
are naturally. (Enter Berry, looking 
very happy.) 

Betty (Dancing about room and sing- 
ing): I don’t have to practice any 
more. I don’t have to practice any 
more. I don’t have — 

Junror: Who cares? How can I study 
with you yelling around here? 

Berry (Stopping and looking at her 
brother severely): I wasn’t yelling. I 
was singing. 

Junror: It’s the same thing. 

Pom (In his most irritating elder brother 
manner): After all, this is the family 
living room, George. You can go off 
somewhere by yourself — if you 
aren’t happy here with the rest of us. 

Junior: I could — but I won’t. I’m just 
as much a member of the family as 
you are — even if you have learned 
how to think! (With sarcasm.) 

GranpMA (Pacifically): Go get your 
checker board, Betty, and I’ll play a 
game with you. 

Berry: O.K. grandma. (Gets board 
from top of piano, and a small table 
from behind GranpMa’s chair; sets 
up table and fetches piano stool to sit 
on.) 

Junior (Going back to book): ““We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men” — (He repeats this phrase.) 

Pom: “. . . are created equal.” — Only 
of course that’s a lie. It never was 
true and it never will be. 
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Juntor: Oh is that so, smarty? I sup- 





pose you could have wrote it much 
better. 

Pom: Written is the usual form, I be- 
lieve. 

JuNIoR: You’re so darn superior — 
since you learned how to think — 
that it’s a wonder you ever let on 
you’re even related to Betty and I. 

Pom: Betty and me, my boy. (Bretry 
pricks up her ears at this correction, 
and looks around.) 

Mr. Linpsay: That’ll do for now, Pom. 
You’ve done nothing but ride Junior 
ever since dinner. The rest of us are 
tired of listening. (JUNIOR makes a 
triumphant gesture to Pom which the 
latter affects not to see. There is a short 
silence, during which Berry regards 
her father with a puzzled expression.) 

Betty: Say daddy, when the word that 
comes before the noun ends with a 
vowel, do you use me or I? Is that 
how you tell? (There is a stunned 
silence; then JUNIOR whistles softly.) 

Pom: Ye Gods! We have the makings 
of a grammarian in the family! 

Mr. Linpsay (With a gesture of re- 
straint to the boys): It’s not exactly 
that, Betty. I’ll explain it to you 
some other time. 

Berry: O.K. (Turns back to her game) 
It’s your turn, Grandma. (Mr. 
Linpsay turns another page in his 
book. Pom empties his pipe and puts 
it in his pocket, Junior takes a fresh 
start.) 

Junior: “When in the course of human 
events—” (Telephone rings. Both 
JuNroR and Berry start for it. Berry 
gets there first.) 

Berry: Hello — Yes, she is — I’ll call 

her. (Lays receiver on table and calls 





loudly) Mother! Mother! — Tele- 

phone. (Goes back) 

Pom: You certainly called her. (Enter 
Mrs. Linpsay and goes to phone, 
where she remains standing. Pom has 
leaped to his feet punctiliously as she 
enters, and stands while she is phon- 
ing. All the others remain seated.) 

Mrs. Linpsay: Thank you, Betty. — 
Hello — Yes — this is Mrs. Lindsay. 
— Oh hello, Mrs. Page. What did 
you find out about our speaker? — 
He can! That’s perfectly splendid. — 
I know. It’s most generous of him. — 
I know. — He’ll be a great attrac- 
tion — Yes, we must work up our 
publicity right away. — I’ll see you 
in the morning — Oh you can’t? 
Could you possibly come over for a 
few minutes this evening? — Good. 
That’s fine. — All right, and thanks 
so much! — Goodbye. (Hangs up 
and sits down to jot down something 
in notebook she takes from drawer.) 

Pom (Seating himself again consciously) : 
Who’s coming? 

Mr. Linpsay (With an air of justifiable 
pride): James Hawley! 

Mr. Linpsay: Congratulations, my 
dear. That’s fine. 

Pom (Straightening up and looking 
really interested): James Hawley? 
Not really! 

Mrs. Linpsay: Yes, really. Isn’t that 
splendid! 

Pom: I don’t see how you ever got him 
to come here! 

Junror: Who is he, anyway? J never 
heard of him. 

Pom: He’d feel badly about that! 

Mrs. Linpsay: You will hear of him, 

Junior, in the next few weeks. (Turns 

to her husband) Don’t you think, 


George, we could get some publicity 
through the schools, since he’s done 
so much for Progressive Education 
and the Youth Movement? 

Mr. Linpsay: Perhaps; if none of our 
professional patriots find out that he 
spent six months in Russia once. 

Betty: Why wouldn’t they want him 
to spend six months in Russia? 

GRANDMA: Because Russia is infected 
with a germ called Communism. 

Betty: Is it catching? 

GRANDMA: Some people seem to think 
so. 

Betty: Oh — it’s your turn, Grandma. 

Pom: I don’t think you’ll need to worry 
about the publicity, Mother. He’ll 
have plenty without your doing a 
thing about it. He always does. 

Berty (Helpfully): U’ll ask my teacher 
to let me announce him in assembly 
for you next Friday, Mother. I’m 
going to conduct Assembly that day, 
you know. 

Mrs. Linpsay: Thank you, Betty. 

Junior (Scornfully): Some assembly! 

Pom (Still impressed): But, Mother — 
do you know what a really great 
man James Hawley is? 

Mrs. Linpsay (Suppressing a smile): 
I thought I did, Pom. 

Junior (With heavy sarcasm): That 
was your mistake, Mother. Nobody 
but Pom knows anything around 
here — since he learned to think! 

Mrs. Linpsay (Ignoring this): But I’d 
be glad of any additional informa- 
tion, Pom, because I am going to 
have to introduce him. 

Pom: Of course he’s one of the most 
radical thinkers in the country. 

Betty: What’s radical, Grandma? 

GRANDMA: Radical is what half the 


people in the world call those who 
don’t agree with them. 

Berry: What do the other half call 
them? 

GRANDMA: The other half call them re- 
actionary. — It’s your turn, Betty. 
Mr. Linpsay: What do you mean by 

the word radical, Pom? 

Pom: Why — er — progressive — 
open-minded — ready to try some- 
thing new when all the old things 
have proved failures. 

YRANDMA (Quizzically): Have all the 
old things proved failures? 

Pom: Well — most of them. 

Mr. Linpsay (Humorously) : You don’t 
by any chance believe, do you, Pom, 
that everything new is good and 
everything old bad? 

Pom (Hedging vaguely): Well — of 
course there are always exceptions. 
Mr. Linpsay: Because if you do, I 
should have to doubt whether you 

really had learned to think. 

Juntor: ‘. . . a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires — ” 
Pom: Well, there’s no question about 
James Hawley knowing how to 
think! Just wait till you hear him! 

Mr. Linpsay: What did you hear him 
talk on? 

Pom: The Youth Movement. He be- 
believes that the hope of the coun- 
try — of the world — is in the youth 
of today. He makes you feel like 
maybe we're really going some- 
where — not just around in circles, 
and vicious circles, at that. 

Berry: What’s a_ vicious circle, 
Grandma? It sounds as if it might 
bite. 

GrRaNpMa: It does, Betty, sometimes. 

Mr. Linpsay: But does he show you 
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where you are going, Pom? 


Juntor: “That to secure these rights, 


governments are instituted among 
men — ”’ 

Pom: He shows us where we could go, if 
we were willing to plan our direction 
instead of just muddling along in the 
same old way. 

Mr. Lanpsay: I doubt very much 
whether you ever can get everybody 
to want to go in the same direction. 
There’ll always be differences of 
opinion — and there always should 
be. 

Pom (Eagerly): But that’s just what is 
so wonderful about this man! He 
doesn’t try to make everybody go in 
the same direction. He doesn’t even 
try to make them think alike. 

Mr. Linpsay: Even! 

Pom: Well, you know what I mean. 
He doesn’t act as if his way of think- 
ing was the only way. He tries to see 
all points of view: socialism, com- 
munism, — even capitalism. 

Mr. Linpsay: Even? 

Berry: What’s capitalism, Grandma? 

(GRANDMA: That depends, Betty. Some 
people say that Capitalism is a polite 
word for the mess we are in now. 

Berry (Vaguely): Oh! It’s your turn, 
Grandma. 

Mrs. Linpsay: I doubt if he’s as ex- 
treme as you make him sound, Pom. 
I’ve never heard that he has said 
anything subversive of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Berry: What’s subversive, Grandma? 

GRANDMA: Upsetting, Betty. It’s your 
turn. 

Pom: He may not say anything sub- 

versive, but he certainly will say 

something upsetting. 


Junior: “Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that governments long estab- 
lished should not — ”’ 

Mrs. Linpsay: Upsetting to what or to 
whom, Pom? 

Pom: Upsetting to some of these stand- 
pat guys that don’t care what hap-. 
pens to nine-tenths of the world so 
long as their stocks pay dividends. 
Oh it won’t be the Constitution 
that’ll be upset, but some of those 
old pussyfoots that have never read 
either it or the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Declaration’s a really 
radical document, you know, Father. 

Junior: “It is their right, it is their 
duty to throw off such govern- 
ment — ”’ 

Mr. Linpsay (Dryly): A few of us 
older men have read it, Pom. Be- 
cause you happen to have just dis- 
covered it recently is no sign that it 
is utterly unknown to the rest of 
your countrymen. 

Pom: Nevertheless, I’d like to bet a 
good fat sum — if I had it — that 
most of these middle-aged reaction- 
aries that wince at the name of 
Russia, and shudder at the idea of 
really free speech, haven’t the fog- 
giest idea what the Declaration 
really says. 

Junior (Taking a fresh start): “When 
in the course of human events — ” 
Mrs. Linpsay: Junior will know, any- 
way. (Doorbell rings off stage. Mrs. 
Linpsay rises) I’ll go. It may be 

Mrs. Page. (Ezit.) 

Pom (Admiringly): But James Hawley! 
My God. I didn’t think the P.T.A. 
had the guts. 

Mr. Linpsay (Sharply): Pomfret! You 

can at least talk like a gentleman 


tony Sanpete 
tropics 


while you're at home — even if it 
isn’t required Freshman year. 

Betty: Why isn’t it required Fresh- 
man year, Grandma? (Enter Mrs. 
Linpsay with Mrs. Matuews. Pom 
springs stiffly to his feet as before.) 

Mrs. Linpsay: It’s Mathews, 
Pom. You remember Freddie 
Mathews, don’t you? 

Pom (Bowing 
commiutally in his 
manner): How do 
Mathews. 

Mrs. Martuews: | don’t think I’ve 
seen your big boy, Mrs. Lindsay, 
since he and Freddie were in Junior 
High School together. Well, you 
certainly have grown, Pomfret. I 
wouldn’t have known you. 

Pom (With purely perfunctory interest): 
What is Freddie doing now, Mrs. 
Mathews? 

Mrs. Matuews: Oh, he’s at college — 
at the State University. His father 
wanted him near home so he could 
see him often and keep him on his 
guard against all this radical propa- 
ganda that is found in so many col- 
leges — especially the larger ones. 

Pom: But I thought there was some 
talk of radicals at the State U. 

Mrs. Matuews: Of course there are a 
few everywhere, but mostly among 
the Freshmen who haven’t learned 
how to think. Freddie’s a sophomore. 

Mr. Linpsay (Who has risen by his 
chair, pointing to seat that JUNIOR is 
occupying): Won’t you sit down, 
Mrs. Mathews? Junior, give Mrs. 
Mathews your seat. (JUNIOR rises 
reluctantly, gathers up his books and 
retreats to the end of the sofa near tele- 
phone table. Mrs. MaTHEWS seats her- 
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self in his vacated chair; Mrs. Linp- 
say takes chair left of telephone table, 
moving it slightly forward, and Pom 
reseats himself at other end of sofa 
from Junior. As he does so, he gives 
JUNIOR a questioning glance about 
the caller, to which JUNIOR replies 
uith a movement of his jaw to suggest 
talking.) 

Mrs. Matuews: Such a happy family 
gathering! I was just saying to Wil- 
fred this morning how seldom it is 
one sees families spending the eve- 
ning together nowadays. (She beams 
upon all, who look slightly embar- 
rassed.) Especially when the sanctity 
of the home is being so threatened on 
all sides! Dear, dear! It does my 
heart good to see it. (Turns toward 
Berry and GranpMa) Cheery old 
age and innocent childhood playing 
contentedly together in one corner! 
(Neither GRANDMA nor BETTY re- 
gards her with enthusiasm.) Father 
reading happily at home instead of 
going to his club for bridge — 

Mr. Linpsay: I can’t afford to play at 
the club nowadays, Mrs. Mathews. 
A son in college is all the gambling 
this family can stand. 

Mrs. Matuews (Smiling uncertainly): 
Oh you’re always such a cheery 
joker, Mr. Lindsay! 

JUNIOR (Aside to Pom): 
joke! 

Mrs. Matuews (Continwing): — and 
big brother and little brother sitting 
peacefully side by side! (Pom and 
JUNIOR exchange satirical glances.) It 
does make such a pretty picture! 

Berry: They were quarrelling just be- 
fore you came, though. 

Mrs. Matuews (Jgnoring this remark): 


That’s no 








It really heartens one to see this 
proof that the American home has 
not yet been wholly undermined by 
the abuse of free speech for the 
spreading of all these radical ideas 
that one meets with everywhere in 
these days. (She smiles approvingly 
and benignly wpon them all.) 

GRANDMA (Innocently): What is your 
definition of radical, Mrs. Mathews? 
Betty was asking me just before you 
came in what the word meant. 

Mrs. Matuews (Pleased to be asked): 
A radical is a person who thinks he 
knows everything and really knows 
nothing; and insists on airing his 
views on all occasions. 

Pom: What radical ideas have you in 
mind, Mrs. Mathews? 

Mrs. Matuews (Shortly): All of them. 
All these new schemes, for changing 
institutions and customs that have 
been handed down to us by our an- 
cestors. As Wilfred was saying to 
me only this morning (7'0 GRANDMA) 
what’s been good enough for our 
forefathers ought to be good enough 
for us. I expect you'll agree with 
that, Mrs. Pomfret? 

GRANDMA: Because I am old? — No, 
Mrs. Mathews, I have lived long 
enough to welcome change when it 
comes. I don’t want things to be al- 
ways the same. 

Pom: There wouldn’t ever be any 
progress, would there? If nothing 
ever changed? 

Mrs. Matuews: This country’s the 
most progressive country in the 
world, young man. My husband 
says so. It’s had all the progress it 
can use for a long time to come. — 

But I almost forgot what I came in 























































































for. (Opens a lavyge envelope and takes 
out a paper.) Wilfred’s busy tonight 
speaking about the menace of a com- 
munist uprising, so I told him I 
would go around myself among the 
neighbors and get the signatures for 
him. 

Mr. Linpsay (Jocosely): What’s this 
petition about— the town water 
supply — or the United Nations 
Organization? 

Mrs. Matuews: No indeed; neither of 
them. Wilfred’s always telling me 
not to get mixed up in local politics: 
he says it’s bad business to know 
anything about the politics of the 
town where you live. As for the 
United Nations idea, nobody be- 
lieves in that any more. J never did! 

Pom (On the alert instantly): Who do 
you mean by nobody, Mrs. Mathews? 
(Mrs. Linpsay makes a futile gesture 
to Pom to be silent.) 

Mrs. Matuews (On the defensive): 
Practical people who use their heads 
know that you can’t make nations 
work together. (Pom starts to speak 
again, then desists at imploring gesture 
from his mother.) Would you believe 
it (Turning to Mr. Linpsay), Freddie 
came home from college one day and 
tried to tell his father that interna- 
tionalism was more important than 
nationalism! But Wilfred soon 
showed him that he was wrong. 
Wilfred was very patient with him — 
more patient than I could have been. 
He says it’s natural for youth to get 
these extreme ideas; he says it’s one 
form of sowing their wild oats. Now 
this (Patting petition) is a matter 
that concerns us all very deeply. It 
has to do with the abuse of free 


speech in this country. (Hands peti- 
tion to Mr. Linpsay, who reads it 
with a frown.) 

Betty: Grandma — does free speech 
mean you can say what you want? 

GranpoMa: Yes, Betty. 

Betty: And nobody can stop you? 

GranpMa: And nobody can stop you. 
It’s one of our most precious rights. 

Berry: But Grandma — I should 
think some people might say things 
other people didn’t like, sometimes. 

Mrs. Matuews (T'riumphanily): Out 
of the mouths of babes! That’s just 
the point, Betty. They do. And it’s 
got to be stopped. 

Mr. Linpsay (Handing back petition 
with a shake of his head): That’s a 
pretty large order, Mrs. Mathews — 
to check freedom of speech. I’m 


afraid I can’t sign that petition. A 
man’s got a right to be heard, you 


know. 

Mrs. Matuews: But you evidently 
don’t realize the kind of things this 
man says, Mr. Lindsay. If you did 
(Lowering her voice with a significant 
glance toward the sofa), | am sure you 
wouldn’t care to expose your young 
people, and other young people of 
this town, to them. 

Berry (Wide-eyed): What kind of 
things does he say, Grandma? 

GranpMa: I don’t know Betty. But I 
think I shall have to go to hear him 
to find out. 

Mrs. Linpsay: Betty, it’s past your 
bedtime. 

Betty (Rising reluctantly): O.K. But 
you would make me go just when the 
conversation’s getting interesting! 
Goodnight. (Kisses her grandmother 
and departs unwillingly.) 


Mrs. Matuews (T'urning to Mrs. 
PomFrret with offended dignity): I 
really think, Mrs. Pomfret, that you 
are most unwise to make a jest of 
going to hear this man. If you only 
knew the things he has said — 

GRANDMA (With equal dignity): But I 
do not, Mrs. Mathews. And I have 
learned to take second-hand reports 
with reservations. I like to form my 
own opinions. 

Pom (Unable to restrain his curtosity 
any longer): But what has he said, 
Mrs. Mathews? And who is he? 

Mrs. Matuews: You will know the 
answer to both of those questions 
soon enough — and so will the whole 
town — unless I get more people to 
work on these petitions. I wish you 
would take one to fill for me, Mrs. 
Lindsay. That is, if your husband 
will let you! 

Mrs. Linpsay: My husband never 
tries to dictate my action — or my 
beliefs, Mrs. Mathews. What is the 
petition about? May I see it? (Rises 
and goes down to Mrs. MATHEWS to 
look at it. Pom also rises, and goes to 
look over his mother’s shoulder.) 

Pom: Ye Gods! 

Mrs. Linpsay (With a_ significant 
glance at Pom): No, Mrs. Mathews; 
I couldn’t. I agree with my husband 
that any man has a right to be heard 
on any subject — if he is sincere and 
has something to say. I know that 
this man is both sincere and well- 
informed. 

Mrs. Matuews: Well! (Gives a sar- 
castic laugh) I guess Wilfred was 
right when he said none of us had any 
idea how far this Red propaganda 
had gone in this country. But I cer- 
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tainly did not expect to find my 

neighbors contaminated by it. 

Mrs. Linpsay (Raising her eyebrows): 
Contaminated by Red propaganda, 
Mrs. Mathews? Just because we up- 
hold our country’s traditional right 
to freedom of speech? 

Mrs. Matuews (Passing over this re- 
mark): Wilfred’s generally right, I 
find. And the rest of you will find it 
out, too, when it’s too late to stem 
the rising tide of revolt — 

Mr. Linpsay (With an attempt at 
lighiness): Come, come, Mrs. Math- 
ews: you almost make me believe 
that the mob is already at the door. 

Mrs. Matuews (Severely): It’s no jok- 
ing matter, Mr. Lindsay. Wilfred 
says the schools are already honey- 
combed with radical doctrines — 

JuNIoR (Utterly oblivious to the rest of 
the people in room): “Whenever any 
form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolish it —”’ 

Mrs. MaTuHews (Jumping and turning 
around in her chair): What? — 
What’s that? 

JUNIOR (Warming to his speech now 
that he has it nearly learned) ‘“‘and to 
institute new government, laying its 
foundations on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to 
affect their safety and happiness.” 

Mrs. Matuews (Bristling with dis- 

approval): I never expected to hear 

Bolshevist propaganda here in your 

home, Mrs. Lindsay. If the president 

of our local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation permits such doctrines to be 
aired in her living room, it’s high 
time somebody did something about 
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it. What is that stuff he’s reading? 

Pom (With malicious satisfaction): It’s 
only his homework in history, Mrs. 
Mathews. 

Mrs. MatuEws: His homework? His 
school work! That just bears out 
what Wilfred was saying about the 
laxity shown by the public school 
authorities in regard to what is 
taught in our schools. That’s the 
very reason he took Freddie out of 
the schools here after eighth grade, 
and sent him to private school. 

JuNIOR (Waxing eloquent): “It is their 
right, it is their duty to throw off 
such government, and to provide 
new Guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient suffer- 
ance — ”’ 

Mrs. Matuews (Agitatedly): Which of 
the history teachers is responsible 
for perverting our youth with doc- 
trines of that sort? I shall demand 
his dismissal immediately. 

Pom: But I think, Mrs. Mathews, that 
before you do so you should read the 
Declaration of Independence. Have 
you ever read it? 

Mrs. Linpsay (Softly rebuking): Pom! 
Please — 

Mrs. Matuews (After a moment of 
speechless anger): Have I ever read 
the Declaration of Independence! 
I’d have you know, young man, that 
two of my ancestors were signers of 
the Declaration! There’s nothing but 
American Nordic blood on either 
side of my family — or Wilfred’s, 
either. 

GranpMa (Considerately): But perhaps 
you have not looked at it just lately, 
Mrs. Mathews. 

Mrs. Matuews: I don’t have to look 








at it to know it, Mrs. Pomfret, any 

more than I have to look at the 

Lord’s prayer. If young people nowa- 

days were brought up on the Decla- 

ration of Independence and the 

Lord’s Prayer, as I these 

radicals who write and talk about 

overthrowing governments would be 
in jail, where they belong, instead of 
on the lecture platform. Let me see 
that book you have there, young 
man. (She turns suddenly on the sur- 
prised JuNioR and takes book from 
him.) I want to look at it. (As she 
examines it, her expression changes 
from one of anger to bewilderment, and 
she goes to lamp by which she has been 
sitting.) | knew my eyes were getting 
bad, but I didn’t know they were so 
bad! (Turns pages of book with a 
dazed air.) Which page (Turning to 
JUNIOR sternly) were you reading 
from, Junior? 

Junior: Page 66. Gee! Do I know that 
page by heart! 

Mrs. Maturews: Why — it 
Declaration of Independence! 

Junror: You're tellin’ me! That’s my 
homework in history. I had to read 
the whole thing and learn the pre- 
amble by heart. I got it ’most learned 
now. 

GranpMA: The children are. still 
brought up on it, Mrs. Mathews. 
And they’ll probably forget it just 
as soon, too. 

Mrs. Matuews (Regarding book with 
suspicion): It doesn’t seem to sound 
the way it did when I was a girl. 

GranpMaA: Nothing ever does, Mrs. 
Mathews, in my experience. 

Pom (Unable to resist temptation): Per- 

haps you were more radical when 


was, 


is the 
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you were young, Mrs. Mathews. 

Mrs. Matuews (Shortly): I wasn’t. I 
was always law-abiding. 

Junior: Can I have the book back, 
Mrs. Mathews? I have to finish 
learning the next page. 

Mrs. Matuews (Handing him the book 
with a shake of the head): Well — if 
that is the Declaration that you 
were reading, all I can say is that 
conditions were different in those 
days. Our ancestors were rebelling 
against an unjust oppressor. It was 
lawful for them to do it. 

Mr. Linpsay (With a smile): Only 
King George didn’t seem to think so. 
Won’t you sit down again? 

Mrs. Matuews (Taking her seat 
stiffly, with a forced smile): You will 
have your little joke, Mr. Lindsay. 

Junior: “A decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires — ” 

Mrs. Linpsay: Junior — can’t you 
take that into the other room and 
finish learning it there? You keep 
interrupting us. 

JuNIOR (Rising with an air of long- 
suffering): Oh all right! 

Pom (Aside): You’ve done your bit, 
kid. You’re excused now. (JUNIOR 
glowers at Pom, picks up his book 
clumsily, and goes toward door where 
he stops and turns back.) 

Junior: Though I should think you’d 
all be glad of a chance to hear the 
Declaration read. The teacher says 
most people never — 

Mrs. Linpsay (Hastily): That’ll do, 
Junior. Run along now. (Ezit JuNioR. 
There is a moment’s silence. Then 
Mrs. MaTHews rises stiffly.) 

Mrs. Matuews: Well, there’s no use 

my wasting my time here if none of 
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you are going to sign this petition. 

Though I feel you are making a great 

mistake. And I know Wilfred will 

think so, too. 

Mrs. Linpsay (Karnestly): Mrs. 
Mathews — perhaps if you should 
hear this man speak, you would feel 
differently about him. He is no more 
radical for his day than the writers of 
the Declaration were for theirs. He 
is a young man, you know; and they 
were young men. And just because 
we are middle-aged we must not 
let ourselves grow blind and deaf to 
new forces in our world. We must 
keep our minds open to all new ideas 
— whether we agree with them or 
not, so that we will understand what 
youth is talking about. 

Mrs. Matuews: I don’t see how you 
can say things like that, Mrs. Lind- 
say. Young people should show a de- 
cent respect for the ideas of their 
elders who are wiser than they. The 
world is upside down if parents have 
to sit still and do nothing to keep all 
this radical nonsense out of their 
children’s heads — to say nothing of 
encouraging it! (Doorbell rings.) You 
will see some day that I am right 
and you are wrong. I only wish Wil- 
fred was here to convince you. Good- 
night, all. (Starts toward door, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Linpsay. Before they 
reach exit, there is sound off-stage of 
door opening, and of voices. Enter 
Mrs. Paap.) 

Mrs. Pace (Cheerfully): Hello, every- 
body. 

Mr. Linpsay (Jn tone of relief) :.Hello, 
Mrs. Page. (T'he others greet her with 
bows and smiles.) 

Mrs. Page: Junior told me to come 

right in. I suppose you’ve all heard 





the good news. How do you do, 

Mrs. Mathews. 

Mrs. Linpsay (With warning glance): 
We’ve been expecting you all eve- 
ning. 

Mrs. Matuews (Suspiciously): What 
good news? All I’ve heard this eve- 
ning has been bad news. 

Mrs. Pace (Looking concerned): Oh 
I’m sorry, Mrs. Mathews. — My 
good news is only something to do 
with a speaker for a Parent-Teacher 
meeting. It wouldn’t seem very im- 
portant to you, because you have no 
children in the schools now. 

Mrs. Matuews (Scenting trouble): I’m 
always interested in the speakers the 
Parent-Teacher Association brings 
here, because I feel it most im- 
portant that their speakers should 
be of the right kind. I didn’t ap- 
prove at all of the one you had last 
fall. 

Mrs. Pace: You mean the one on Sex 
Education? 

Mrs. MatHews: Well — yes; although 
(Rebuking!:') I wasn’t going to men- 
tion the subject here. I don’t think 
the school board should allow you to 
have that sort of meeting. 

Mrs. Pace: After all, Mrs. Mathews, 
The P.T.A. is an independent organ- 
ization. It has the right to plan any 
kind of meetings it chooses, without 
dictation from the school board or 
from individuals in the community. 

Mrs. Matuews: I don’t agree with 
you at all, Mrs. Page. Who (With 
growing suspicion) is the speaker 
that is such good news? 

Mrs. Pace (Simply): James Hawley. 

Mrs. Matuews: J — James Hawley! 
James Hawley? — Is this true, Mrs. 

Lindsay? 
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Mrs. Linpsay: Yes, Mrs. Mathews. 

Mrs. Matuews: Well — it is perfectly 
clear to me now why you wouldn’t 
any of you sign my petition: per- 
fectly clear. Wilfred was right. He 
is always right. 

GranpMa: No human being is always 
right, Mrs. Mathews. 

Mrs. Matuews (Jgnoring this): I have 
been utterly deceived, Mrs. Lindsay. 
Little did I realize, when I came in 
upon what looked like a happy, in- 
nocent family circle, that it was al- 
ready rotten at the core with the in- 
sidious and treasonable doctrines 
preached by James Hawley and 
other traitors to our country! 

Pom: Mrs. Mathews — a man out in 
Ohio was sued for libel for printing 
much less than you have just said 
about James Hawley. 

Mrs. Matuews: Libel, indeed! This is 
a free country. I guess I have a right 
to say what I please. 

GRANDMA: But you won’t let Mr. 
Hawley say what he pleases! It 
would not be a free country long, 
Mrs. Mathews, if you had your way. 

Mrs. MaTHeEws: James Hawley has no 
right to say the things he does. He’s 
a communist. 

Mr. Linpsay: No; as a matter of fact 
he’s not a communist. 

Mrs. Matuews: Oh, I wish Wilfred 
was here to talk to you! Sue me for 
libel, indeed! If anyone is sued for 
talking, it’ll be that man, not I! 

Mr. Linpsay: I don’t think you quite 

get the point, Mrs. Mathews. This 

man, Mr. Hawley, is not attacking 
anybody. He is simply describing 
conditions that actually exist, and 
presenting ideas that are widely held 
at this moment. But you, when you 


call him a traitor, are definitely at- 
tacking him, and could, therefore, be 
sued for libel if he cared to bring such 
a charge against you. In fact, I rather 
think the circulation of that petition 
is a bit risky from that point of view. 
If I were you, I should drop it. 

Mrs. Matuews: I don’t believe it. 
You are all of you trying to intimi- 
date me. I shall ask Wilfred about it. 
(Goes agitatedly to door, stops in door- 
way, turning to Mrs. Linpsay who is 
following her.) You needn’t trouble 
to come to the door with me. I can 
let myself out. Free speech indeed! 
(Exit) 

Mrs. Linpsay (Looking at Mrs. PAGE 
aghast): Well! 

Mrs. Pace (Ditto): Well! I certainly 
did not expect anything of this sort. 
Do you suppose we are making a 
mistake? 

Mr. Linpsay (Emphatically): No. 

Pom: No. 

GrRaNnpMa: No. 

Mr. Linpsay: Even if this man’s repu- 
tation were less firmly established 
than it is, it would be setting a very 
dangerous precedent for the Parent- 
Teacher Association to accept dicta- 
tion from outsiders. 

Pom: And he’s such a swell speaker! | 
can vouch for that. The hall was 
packed when he spoke at college. 

GranpMa: J can hardly wait to hear 
him. 

Mrs. Linpsay (7'o Mrs. Page): Isn’t 
it splendid how my family back me 
up! 

Pom: Even Junior. 

GranpMa: Mostly Junior! 

Mrs. Pace: I expect that’s what 
families are for. 


THE END 
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BreroreE Rise: As the house lights dim, 





Characters 


Monster X, Karloff Incarnate 
Tus Countess, a Sinister Dame 
HerMAN, the Mad Scientist 
Joyce and Jimmy, Human Beings 
GHOSTS, ch Spectral 


Strikers 


the strains of the “Chopin Funeral 
March” are heard and a strange pro- 
cession marches slowly across the 
apron of the stage. There are witches, 
ghosts, goblins, skeletons, black cats 
and any other spectrai figures avail- 
able. Each one bears a placard with 
these and other inscriptions: ON 
StrikE! Down witH Horrors Inc. 
SHORTER Hours ror Spooks! UNION 
Waces! Join THE Spook Union! 
Horrors Unrarrk! We Want 
WARMER GRAVEYARDS! More Ho.i- 
DAYS FOR Haunts! As the last figure 
leaves the stage, the curtains open. 


SETTING:: The firm of Horrors In- 


CORPORATED. 


At Rise: Pacing up and down the office 


is Monster X, a tall, formidable- 
looking man whose shoulders are 
padded to resemble a hump. He walks 
with his head thrust forward, his arms 
dangling loosely at his side in the ap- 
proved Karloff fashion. Seated at the 
typewriter is his secretary, a tall, thin 
girl in a long, tight-fiiting black dress. 
Her hair should be parted in the middle 


Horrors Incorporated 


by Helen Louise Miller 


and drawn tightly down over her ears. 
She has a dark and sinister manner. 


Monster X: Tell me, Countess, are 


those strikers still picketing the 
plant? 


Countess: Yes, they’re still at it. I 


don’t see how they keep it up. Three 
days without eating or sleeping. It’s 
positively inhuman. 


Monster .X: Don’t I know it? In- 


human is right. Oh, if they were only 
flesh and blood human beings, I 
could cope with them. These hands 
of mine could twist their skinny 
necks and squeeze their last breath 
from their gasping throats. But what 
can I do with these supernatural 
monsters? 


Countess: You’d better say what can 


you do without them. 


Monster X: Enough. Enough. Go on 


with your typing. 


Countess: I have nothing to type. 


We have had no mail to answer in 
three weeks. 


Monster X (Tearing his hair): I shall 


go mad if this keeps up. Countess, do 
you know what this means? With 
those miserable wretches on strike, 
the shortage of materials, and this 
falling-off of orders, the firm will 
have te close. Horrors Incor- 
PORATED, in continuous operation for 
over a thousand years, will have to 
shut down. This is a terrible state of 
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affairs and yet there must be some 
way out. There must be. 
Countess: I see very little hope. But 
why worry. You don’t need the 
money. You can retire and live off 
your income. 


Monster X: Fah! Retire! And what 


would I do all day and all night? 
How could I put in my time? I have 
no friends. Where would I go? No, 
when you have spent a thousand 
years building up the most horrible 
and frightening business in the 
world, you don’t give it up without 
a struggle. (Points to large armchair) 
What other firm in the world could 
ever produce a chair like that? The 
famous chair used by The Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street for his victims. 
Every customer who ever sat in it 
had a close shave. 


Countess: Yes, that was one of our 


most popular numbers. Is it still in 
working order? 
Monster X: Certainly. i oil it twice 
a month. Just let a customer sit 
down in that chair, touch the spring 
. and customer, chair and all 
disappear in the wall. The Demon 
Barber would then slit the customer’s 
throat, ransack his pockets and sell 
the body to the old woman next door 
who made meat pies in a gigantic 
oven. Oh, he was a clever one, the 
Barber of Fleet Street, but it was 
Horrors INCORPORATED who made 
the wonderful chair. 


Countess: Yes, but we have no call for 


that sort of thing these days. 

Monster X: The world has gone soft. 
We once made a specialty of sword 
canes and poison rings and invisible 
daggers. And as for sealed-up rooms, 


we had a monopoly on that business 
during the middle ages. We sealed 
up some of the best families in 
Europe. Whenever a duke or an earl 
or a lord wanted to dispose of a 
troublesome relative, we just walled 
him up in some unused part of the 
castle and left him to his own devices. 
But that, too, is out of style. 


Countess: Yes, people can hardly get 


bricklayers and plasterers for ordi- 
nary purposes nowadays. 


Monster X: The same thing is true of 


haunted houses. We used to have 
more calls than we could handle, but 
now hardly anyone has a house to 
haunt. Yes, things have come to a 
pretty pass. 


Countess: Perhaps our advertising is 


at fault. Maybe folks need to be re- 
minded of our existence. They’ve for- 
gotten some of our darkest deeds be- 
cause they happened so long ago. 
Maybe if we put on a good publicity 
campaign with some sensational ad- 
vertising we could revive public 
interest. 


Monster X: Countess, I believe you’ve 


got something there. We should be 
more sensational, more daring, more 
breathtaking. By all the satanic 
powers of darkness, I think you’ve 
hit the nail on the head. We must do 
something so awful, so awe-inspiring, 
so hair-raising that the whole world 
will be talking about Horrors 
INCORPORATED. 


Countsss: But what can we do? 
Monster X: I don’t know. Call in the 


Mad Scientist. Perhaps he can help 
us. 


Countess: I’ll call him, but perhaps he 


is on strike with the others. 
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Monster X: Not Herman. He’s prob- 
ably so absorbed in one of his crazy 
experiments that he doesn’t even 
know the strike is on. 

Countess (Talking into office phone): 
Herman, the Boss wants to see you 
right away. No, he won’t wait five 
minutes or five seconds. Put down 
your test tubes, turn out the gas 
flames and come at once. (To Mon- 
steR X) He'll be right in. 

Monster X: Herman must help us. He 
must cenjure up some new experi- 
ment in Horror that will set the 
world by the ears. 

Countess: Don’t count too much on 
Herman. He’s getting madder by the 
minute. Sometimes I wonder if he 
even remembers he is a scientist. 
(The Map Screntist enters. He 
wears a white jacket and carries a test 
tube of bright red liquid. He is greatly 
excited.) 

HerRMAN: Master, Master, the Elixir is 
complete! It is perfect at last. We are 
ready for the final experiment .. . 
but for that, we need human beings 
— Real flesh and bone people with 
rich, flowing blood, lots of blood! 

Monster X: Quiet, Herman! Quiet! 
We have important business to dis- 
cuss. Sit down. 

HerMAN: But nothing is as important 
as the Elixir. It is just right. I tried 
it a few minutes ago on a pair of 
white rats, and guess what happened. 

Countess: They turned green. 

Herman: No, they dissolved, leaving 
nothing at all except a few grains of 

white powder. But now we must try 
it on a human being. 

Monster X: Herman, I know how 

much this Elixir means to you, and 





you know how much Horrors In- 

CORPORATED means to me. Perhaps 

we can work out a deal. 

Herman: What sort of deal? 

Monster X: If I could arrange to get a 
human being for your experiment, 
and if we were to give it the proper 
amount of publicity, Horrors In- 
CORPORATED would be back on its 
feet, and you would be famous. 

HERMAN (Rubbing his hands) : Splendid. 
When do we start? 

Monster X: Are you quite sure this 
Elixir really dissolved those rats? 

HERMAN: Oh, absolutely. They dis- 
solved in three seconds. Now it might 
take longer with human beings. It 
will be interesting to study their re- 
actions. The Countess can take 
everything down in shorthand for 
our records. (Sound of doorbell.) 

Monster X: Quick, Countess. The un- 
expected has happened. Look 
through the peephole in the vestibule 
and see who is at the door. Perhaps 
our luck is turning and we have a 
customer. (Exit CounTEss.) 

HERMAN: A customer would be just 
right for my experiment. 

Monster X: If we have the good for- 
tune to entertain a human being here 
today, I promise you, you may go 
ahead with your experiment. 

Herman: Then I must go back to the 
laboratory at once and distill a large 
quantity of the Elixir. 

Countess (Reentering): There are two 
children at the door, sir — a boy and 
a girl. 

HerRMAN: Excellent, excellent. It will 
be interesting to see which one dis- 
solves more rapidly. The boy perhaps 

will show more resistance, but the 





girl will doubtless emit shrill piercing 
screams. 

Monster X: Quick, Herman, to the 
laboratory. I’ll take care of things in 
here. Countess, show in our callers. 
(Seats himself at desk and pretends to 
be very busy writing as the COUNTESS 
ushers in Two CHILDREN of high 
school age.) 

Countess: Monster X, there are two 
young people to see you on urgent 
business. 

Jimmy: Good morning, sir. 

Monster X: Oh, good morning, young 
man, what can I do for you? 

Jimmy: We’ve come to see about rent- 
ing some Halloween costumes for 
our school party. 

Monster X: Halloween costumes? 

Joyce: Yes, and we thought you might 
also have some Halloween novelties 
— maybe some paper skeletons, or 
cardboard witches that we could use. 
You see, we’re on the decorating 
committee. 

Monster X: And what in the world 
made you come here for a party? 

Jimmy: Well, when we saw your sign, 
Horrors INCORPORATED, We thought 
it would be an ideal place for Hal- 
loween fixings. 

Joyce: We want this party to be a 
regular humdinger. The other parties 
have all been so tame, we want this 
one to be something the kids will al- 
ways remember. 

Monster X: Aha! Well, maybe we can 
fix you up. Won’t you sit down, 
Miss ...er... what is the name? 

Joyce: I am Joyce Weatherby and this 
is Jimmy Charles. 

Monster X: Delighted to have you. 
Just sit down and make yourself at 


home. I think you will find this chair 
(Points to the Demon Barber Chair) 
quite to your liking. 

Joyce (Seating herself): Thank you. 

Jimmy: Quite an interesting place here. 
I like the way you have your samples 
arranged. 

Monster X: Ah, yes . . . glad you like 
it ... very glad indeed. 

Jimmy: What a big old chest that is! 
Is that your costume chest? 

Monster X: No, my young friend, 
that is a body chest. 

Joyce: What in the world is that? | 
thought a body chest contained your 
heart and lungs and things. 

Monster X: It does, my dear, very 
often. It is a chest designed espe- 
cially for the concealment of bodies. 
That very one you are looking at has 
contained at least twelve bodies — 
all dead by violent means. 

Joyce: Good heavens! 

Jrummy: You can’t be serious, sir. 

Monster X:.. . and very very soon 
(Assumes a menacing attitude) it will 
contain the thirteenth. I think, 
Master Jimmy, that it is just about 
your size. 

Joyce: Jimmy, let’s get out of here. 
(Starts to get up. MonsteR X grabs 
her by the shoulders and forces her 
back in the chair.) 

Jmmmy: Don’t be afraid, Joyce. We'll 
be out of here in a jiffy. (Heads for 
door, only to be met by the Map 
ScIENTIST. ) 

HERMAN: No so fast, young man. You 
almost spilled this vial of Elixir and 
that would have made our experi- 
ment take place prematurely. (Holds 
Jimmy with other hand and places 
bottle on desk.) Shall I tie this one 
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up, Monster X? 

Monster X: Yes, you'll find rope in 
the chest. And hand me a piece for 
this squirming female. She wriggles 
like an eel. 

Boru CxHILpREN: Let me go! Let go of 
me! Turn me loose— Help! Help! 
(COUNTESS enters.) 

Countsss: Oh, I see you have every- 
thing under control. Shall I gag them 
so they cannot scream? 

Monster X: No, that would disap- 
point Herman, and | want him to 
have his fun.’ 

CountEss: Very well. What nice look- 
ing children they are too. It seems a 
pity in a way to destroy them,but 
then there are millions more. They’ll 
hardly be missed. 

Joyce: Oh, Jimmy, what are they talk- 
ing about? 

Jimmy: Don’t cry, Joyce. This is only a 
stunt to scare us. 

Monster X: You'll find out soon 
enough what sort of stunt it is. 

Jimmy: What’s your game anyhow? 

Monster X: I’ll explain shortly. Her- 
man, are you sure you have plenty of 
Elixir? 

Herman: I am afraid not. On such 
short notice I was not able to pro- 
duce enough for both. I’ll try this on 
the boy and dispose of the girl by 
other means. 

MonsTeR X: That’s in your depart- 
ment. Do as you like. 

HERMAN (Rubbing his hands in glee): 
Excellent! I’ll consult my formula 
books for a novel method. (Ezit.) 

Jimmy: I demand to know what all this 
is about. 

Joyce: Oh, Jimmy. Make him let us go. 

Monster X: Not yet, my dear, but 
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soon. This bottle contains a magic 

Elixir which, when the Mad Scientist 

pours it over your friend here, will 

dissolve him into a fine white powder 
we can carry out on a dust pan. 

(JOYCE screams.) 

Jimmy: Cut it out. Can’t you see you’re 
scaring the wits out of her? 

Monster X: And what about your- 
self? Are you quite calm? 

Jimmy: I don’t believe a word of it. 

Monster X (Gloating): You'll believe, 
when you see your fingers and toes 
and arms and legs dissolve before 
your very eyes. And I don’t think we 
need wait for Herman to dispose of 
Joyce. The chair will do the trick. As 
soon as I press this spring in the back, 
it will slowly recede into the wall 
where a razor will do the rest. 

Joyce (Screaming wildly): Jimmy, 
Jimmy, these people are insane. 
Help! Help! 

Monster X: Quiet. There’s plenty of 
time. No need to get upset — at 
least not for a few minutes. Relax. 
(JOYCE cries more softly.) 

Jimmy: What’s the idea of all this? We 
never did anything to you. 

Monster X: Of course not, and there 

are no hard feelings. Because of 

labor troubles, shortage of materials, 
plus a general lack of public interest, 
we are forced to go out of business. 

This I cannot bear. We must do 

something to put the name of Hor- 

rors Inc. before the public. That 
is where you come in my friends. 

The sheer horror of your disappear- 

ance, the fact that you have met 

such dreadful fates by means sup- 
plied by our firm will set the whole 
country talking about us. 








Jmmmy: But you’ll be arrested and ex- 
ecuted. The law will catch up with 
you. 

Monster X (Snapping his fingers): 
That for the law. The law cannot 
touch the members of the spirit 
world. We are a law unto ourselves. 

Joyce: You mean you aren’t real. Oh, 
Jimmy, he’s a spook. 

Monster X: Be careful how you use 
that term, girl. I am not a spook. I 
am a Monster... Monster X is my 
name. And here in this building I am 
master of all I survey. 

CountEss: Sorry to interrupt you, sir, 
but the strikers insist upon seeing 
you. 

Monster X: Send them away. I am in 
conference. 

Countess: They refuse to budge, sir. 
Already they are coming up the 
stairs. (The Strikers burst into the 
room, all screaming, “Justice, we 
want justice. Down with Monster X.”’ 

Monstar X (Backing up against the 
desk): What is all this? Quiet! Hush 
that infernal clamor and tell me 
what you want. Who is your spokes- 
man? 

SKELETON: I am. Look at me. I’ve 
worked my fingers to the bone for 
this firm and where has it gotten me? 
My co-workers and I demand better 
working conditions. 

Guost: Those graveyards are too 
damp. I have rheumatism now in all 
my joints. 

Wircu: My broomstick was worn out 
ten years ago. I want a new one. 
Buiack Cat: I second the motion. Her 
old one is so short there’s no room 
for me to ride on it. I have to walk or 

take a street car. 


Gosurn: I haven’t had a day off in 
twenty years. I demand all legal 
holidays. 

MaskKeEp Ficure: We want a shorter- 
hour week. 

Guost: I’m tired of haunting apart- 
ment houses. I want a house in the 
country closer to the cemetery. 

Monster: Later, later. Come back and 
see me later when I have more time. 

SKELETON: That’s what you always 
say ... later... later. But now is 
the time — right this instant. (HEeR- 
MAN enters with book.) 

Hweman: I have here a very interest- 
ing case, sir, of how we destroyed a 
young lady in 1492. 

Guost: There he is, the dirty scab. . . 

Witcu: Catch him for my cauldron. 
He wouldn’t join in the strike, and 
now he shall pay for it. (Laughs. 
Some of the StrrKERS seize HERMAN 
and hold him.) 

Herman: Help! Help! Let me go. I am 
a scientist. My work is important! 
Countegss: He’s really innocent. Poor 
Herman doesn’t know what goes on 

half of the time. 

SKELETON: And what about you? You 
are not one of us either. 

Countess: But I have my union card 
and I have always paid my dues. 

Maskep Ficure: That’s right. She’s 
a member of The Spook Union in 
good standing. 

SKELETON: Enough of this twiddle 
twaddle. What shall we do with this 
fellow (Pointing to Monster) and 
who are these children? 

Jimmy: We’re here by no fault of our 
own, and if you are aiming to do 
anything terrible to these two fel- 
lows, we'll help you if you’ll just 
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turn us loose. 

MOnsTER: Quiet . . . quiet. Give me a 
chance to talk. Don’t you realize I 
have worked for the best interests of 
all of you by trying to keep the firm 
of Horrors INc. in operation? Now 
when we are in a jam, you threaten 
to walk out on us. Give me a chance 
to pull off this publicity stunt of 
doing away with these two human 
beings, and maybe we can get the 
plant back into full operation. Then 
we can talk business. 

Jimny: If that’s what’s bothering you, 
maybe we could help. We’ve both 
taken a course in business adminis- 
tration at high school. 

Monster: What’s that? 

Joyce: That’s a course that tells you 
how to run a business. 

Monster: Does it tell you how to run 
other people’s business? 

Jimmy: Sure. Why, I could run this 
business single-handed. 

Monster: Oh, you could, could you? 

Jimmy: Sure thing. I’ll make a deal 
with you. 

Monster: A deal? 

Jimmy: A bargain. You turn us loose 
and we'll tell you how to make 
Horrors Inc. a going concern. 

Monster: A likely story. 

Jimmy: What have you to lose? These 
laborers of yours are as likely to 
grind you to mince meat as not? If I 
can satisfy them and put your firm 
back on its feet, you’d be happy, 
wouldn’t you? 

Monster: We monsters are never 
actually happy, but it would satisfy 
me for a time. 

HerMaAN: And what about our experi- 
ment? 
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MonsTER: Quiet, Herman. You talk 
very sensibly, Master Jimmy, and 
as you say, I have nothing to lose. 
Countess, untie that boy and let him 
take over. 

Jimmy: Untie Joyce first. 

CounTEss: Quite the little gentleman 
aren’t you? (Unties JoycR) 

Joyce: Oh, Jimmy — let’s run. 

Jrmmy: Not yet. We’ll have to settle 
this mess first. Now listen to me, you 
strikers. Your demands are reason- 
able. First of all you need a holiday 
and you shall have it. (All cheer.) 
Halloween is your legal holiday. Not 
a stroke of work from any of you 
from midnight till midnight, and full 
pay in the bargain. (Ail cheer.) You 
shall be free from this time forth to 
scare people, and haunt people, 
frolic through the graveyards, jump 
out at passersby in dark alleys and 
have a good time in general. Does 
that satisfy you? 

Wircu: What about my broomstick? 

Jimmy: I’ll get you a vacuum cleaner 
first thing tomorrow. They’re easier 
and faster. Plenty of room for the 
cat too. 

Wirtcu and Car: Oh boy! Hot diggety! 

Guost: What about those damp grave- 
yards? 

Jimmy: I'll set you up in a marble 
burial vault. It’s dry as dust there. 
And here (Takes horsechestnut out of 
pocket.) Here’s a horsechestnut to 
carry in your shroud. It’s a sure cure 
for rheumatism and arthritis. 

Guost: Thanks ... thanks... 

Jimmy: Now for your share in the bar- 
gain. Report for work tomorrow at 
9 a.m. sharp. 

Monster: You mean seven. 











































Jimmy : I said nine. Spooks can’t get up 
early when they’re out all night 
spooking. They have to get their 
beauty sleep between midnight and 
dawn. (All cheer.) Now scram, all of 
you, and get back on the job to- 
morrow. 

ALL: We will, we will. (Sing “For you’re 
a jolly good fellow’’ as they exit.) 

Joyce: Oh, Jimmy you’re wonderful! 

Monster X: And what about our 
business? 

Jimmy: We’re coming to that? How 
big a mail order business do you do? 

Countrss: Hardly any. We've had 
only two orders for skeletons in 
closet size in over a year. 

Jmumy: No wonder! Who wants a 
skeleton in their closet these days? 
There’s not enough closet space at 
best. 

Monster X: And that’s the trouble. 
We just don’t get the orders any 
more. 

Joyce: Then your supply is exceeding 
your demand. 

Jimmy: That means you must manu- 
facture more things that the public 
needs? Let’s see your fall and winter 
catalog. 

Countrss: Here it is. 
Jimmy look at tt.) 

Jimmy: Ummm .. . Bad, very bad. 

Joyce: Listen to this . . . a skeleton in 
armor. Number 72222. 

Jimmy: They went out of style with 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Phantom of the opera. No good. 
There’s not enough opera. 

Joyce: Brimstone and sulphur smoke. 

Jmummy: That’s out .. . it’s against the 
health laws. I can see this whole 
catalog needs revision. 


(JOYCE and 


Monster X: But what can a horror 
company manufacture if they don’t 
go in for horrors? 

Joyce: Oh, there are lots of horrible 
things left in the world. 

Jimmy: Sure, but ghosts and banshees 
and witches and black cats went out 
of style with the bustle. As for you, 
you Mad Scientist, I can get you a 
job in a toy factory making mini- 
ature atomic bombs. The kids will 
go for them in a big way. 

Herman: Atomic bombs. What are 
they? 

Jrmmy: Never mind. You’ll find out in 
the papers. You might also turn 
out some rocket pistols and rocket 
cars, and rocket candles and plain 
rockets. That should keep you happy 
all day long. 

Herman: Splendid. But what about 
my Elixir? It was beautiful the way 
it dissolved the rats. 

Joyce: If it was good for rats it would 
be good for other animal and insect 
pests. Maybe we could use it to 
replace DDT. 

Jimmy: Swell. We’ll brew it by the 
billion gallons and sell it in spray 
guns. Herman, you have work to do. 
Back to your laboratory. (Exit Hmr- 
MAN smiling happily and crooning to 
himself.) 

Mons TER X: What about the Countess 
and me? 

Jimmy: You both belong in Horror 
Pictures. I’ll wire Hollywood today. 
In between pictures you can do radio 
work. Let me hear you laugh. 

Monster X: A monster never laughs. 
That would be out of character. 

Joyce: Modern monsters laugh. They 
chortle and cackle and gasp and 
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wheeze something awful. You'll 
never succeed if you can’t give a 
wild demoniacal laugh like this. 
(Demonstrates. ) 

Jummy: Go ahead and try. (MonsTER 
and Countess make feeble tries to 
imitate The Shadow.) 

Joyce: Not that way. It must be 
louder and longer, more drawn out 
—like this. (Demonstrates again. 
The Monster and the CounTEss try 
again and are more successful.) 
Jimmy: Splendid, splendid. You got 
the hang of that in no time. Now just 
sit down over here and practice. 
(Seats CountEss and MONSTER X on 
the chest and Barber’s Arm Chair.) 
I’ll run and get Herman to make a 
recording of this to send to the Mys- 


tery Theatre of the Air. Now keep 
right on laughing till I get Herman. 
Don’t stop for fear you can’t get 
started again. Come on, Joyce. We'll 
be right back with Herman. (Mon- 
STER X and CountEss keep on laugh- 
ing and laughing. They pause for 
breath, look for the children and then 
resume their efforts. They are still 
laughing as the curtains close. Joycr 
and Jimmy stick their heads around 
opposite corners of the curtains. 


Jimmy: He who laughs best. . . 
Joyce: Laughs last. 

Jimmy: And we have the laugh 
Joyce: On Horrors INcoRPORATED! 
Born: lrritating, isn’t it? 


THE END 


I Shall Sail Again 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
BARTHOLOMEW, his brother 
Dreqo, his son 
Dr. FERNANDEZ, a physician 
PEDRO, a sailor 
MENDEZ, a friend at court 
SERVANT 
NURSE 
MESSENGER 
Tre: November, 1504. 

SETTING : The sitting room of CoLumBus’ 
house in Seville, Spain. 

At Rise: Drgco is seated at the table, his 
father’s maps spread out before him. 
BARTHOLOMEW enlers, carrying a 
box. 


BAaRTHOLOMEW (Laying box on the table) : 


Look, Diego. I want you to see these. 


Dreco: What is it, Uncle? 
BARTHOLOMEW (Opening box): Fetters. 


(Takes out fetters and holds them be- 
fore Dieco) Ugly looking things, 
aren’t they? Mighty uncomfortable 
about a man’s ankles. 


Disco (Taking fetters and examining 


them) : Barbaric instruments! Strange 
keepsakes, Uncle. I suppose you 
picked them up somewhere on your 
travels? 


BARTHOLOMEW: They are not mine, 


Diego. 


Disco: Not yours? Whose are they, 


then? 
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BaARTHOLOMEW: Your father’s. 

Dreco (Astonished): Father’s? (Puts 
fetters into bor) Why should he keep 
them — these irons that once bound 
some criminal? 

BaRTHOLOMEW: No criminal ever wore 
them, my boy. These fetters, not 
long ago, were about your father’s 
ankles. 

Dirco: I can’t believe it. 

BaRTHOLOMEW (Sitting at right end of 
table): Surely you must have known. 
He must have told you how he was 
thrown into prison in Hispaniola and 
later sent back to Spain in chains. 

Dreco: Yes, I know the whole dreadful 
story. That scoundrel Bobadilla! 
Sometimes my fingers ache to get 
about his throat. Father holds him 
responsible for everything that took 
place — the false accusations, the 
lying witnesses, and the horrible 
prison. But I never saw these before. 

BARTHOLOMEW: That’s because you’ve 
been away so much. 

Dixco: You suffered, too, Uncle. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Yes; I was in chains 
with him. But I’m a rather callous 
rogue, I fear. Such experiences don’t 
cut too deep with me. Your father’s 
more sensitive: they’ve eaten into 
his very soul. He remembers every 
detail. 

Digco: How can he hope to forget if he 
preserves such grim reminders as 
these? (Points to box) I suppose he 
keeps them hidden away in some 
closet? 

BaRTHOLOMEW: No; he insists upon 
having them near him night and day. 

Dreco: But they serve only to make 
him remember. 

BARTHOLOMEW: He wants to remem- 


ber. That is why these fetters are al- 
ways near him. 

Dreco: You astound me, Uncle! Why 
should he want to remember those 
horrible months in prison and that 
ignominious return to Spain? 

BARTHOLOMEW: He wants to remember 
so that his determination to be vindi- 
cated will not falter. 

Disco: But I thought he had been 
vindicated. He was equipped and 
sent on another voyage. 

BARTHOLOMEW: That is not enough. 
He was deprived of his titles and 
other honors. Until they are restored 
he will still feel disgraced. 

Dieco: What need has he of honors 
now? He is an old sick man. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: He wants them not 
for himself; he wants them for you 
and posterity. 

Dreco: He had better accept the in- 
evitable: there is nothing that he can 
do. 

BARTHOLOMEW: But he thinks there is. 
He seeks another audience with the 
king and queen. 

Dieco: Preposterous! He can hardly 
stand; he cannot walk without sup- 
port. 

BARTHOLOMEW: He says he can be 
carried. 

Dieco (Shaking his head sadly): I’m 
afraid his mind is failing. 

BaRTHOLOMEW (Laughing): Quite the 
contrary. Dr. Fernandez says it’s un- 
usually strong and clear. And his 
iron will is not to be shaken. He 


leaves for court this morning; he has 


ordered a litter. 

Dreco: He must not go; he would die 
on the way. 

BARTHOLOMEW: There is only one 


























thing that can prevent him. 

Dreco: And what is that? 

BARTHOLOMEW: The return of Pedro. 

Dreco: Who is he? 

BARTHOLOMEW: A trusted sailor. Your 
father sent a message by him to 
Mendez, a friend at court who has 
the ear of the queen. But Pedro has 
not come back and your father has 
made up his mind to go himself, this 
morning. (Enter Dr. FERNANDEZ.) 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Ah, here is Dr. Fer- 
nandez now. How is your patient, 
Doctor? 

FERNANDEZ (Sitting at left end of table) : 
Very weak. He had a miserable 
night. 

Dieco: We must keep him here today. 
He can not undertake that long, hard 
journey to court. 

FERNANDEZ: I wish we could. Such a 
journey may kill him. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Can’t you persuade 
him, Doctor? 

FERNANDEZ (Shaking his head): I’m 
afraid you forget his stubborn will. 
To prevent him might kill him as 
quickly as to let him go. 

Dreco: Perhaps he is worn out from 
his restless night and will sleep 
longer than he intended. 

FERNANDEZ: He is already up. He was 
almost dressed when I left his room. 
(Enter CoLumBus supported by 
Nurse. She leads him to chair by the 
window and seats him.) 

Nurse: You will be comfortable here. 
(Pointing to window) Look! You can 
see the ships in harbor. 

CotumBus (Sinking back in chair, look- 

ing through the window): The most 

beautiful sight in the world, ships in 
harbor — except one: ships weighing 
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anchor to put out to sea. I recall one 

day in Porto Bello. A heavy mist 

and a slow rain falling, and — 

FERNANDEZ: You must not over-tax 
yourself, Admiral. Too much talking 
will wear you out. 

Cotumsus: It never wears me out to 
talk of ships and the sea. They are 
my very life. Take them from me and 
I shall die. I think of them all day, 
and at night I dream of the time 
when I shall sail again. . . . Bartholo- 
mew, could you be ready to embark 
in, let us say, two or three weeks? 

BARTHOLOMEW: I can be ready at a 
moment’s notice. (NURSE goes out.) 

‘SoLuMBUs: And you, Diego? How 
would you like to go with us on our 
next voyage? I can guarantee that 
you will find life at sea vastly more 
exciting than the tame existence you 
must have led as a page at court. 

DieGo (Coming to his side and laying « 
hand gently on his shoulder): Father, 
you must put this notion out of 
mind. You are not able to command: 
you are not even able to sail. 

Cotumsus (Emphatically): I shall sail 
again, I tell you. The world is full of 
undiscovered lands upon which no 
human foot has trod. I shall claim 
them for their majesties, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 

Dieco: I’m afraid your memory is 
short, Father. Have you forgotten 
the indignities heaped upon you 
after your third voyage? Have you 
forgotten that it was their majesties 
who sent Bobadilla to investigate 
your conduct? (Points to box) If you 
have, these irons should remind you. 

Coxiumsus: They do remind me. They 

remind me that I must sail again, 





that I must make discoveries which 
will add such glory to their majesties 
that they and I will forget the past. 
Till then I shall feel these fetters 
pressing about my ankles — about 
my heart. 

Dreco: But what of your sons, Father? 
What of Fernando and me? If you 
should fail, life would go hard with 
us. I can never forget the insults we 
endured at court when you returned 
from that third voyage — vagabonds 
following us and hurling curses at us, 
shouting, ““There go the sons of the 
Admiral, the whelps of him who dis- 
covered the land of vanity and de- 
lusion.”” You should think of us. 

Cotumsus (Tenderly): I am thinking 
of you, my son. I have nothing to 
expect of the short time yet granted 
to me in this world. Little have I 
profited by twenty years of service, 
with all their toil and peril. I do not 
own a roof in Spain, and the king 
has not seen fit to carry out the 
promises made under the royal seal. 

Dreco: Think no more of it, Father. 
Fernando and I are more than able 
to take care of ourselves. We shall 
not want for money. 

CotumBvus: Money is only a small part 
of it, my son. I have been deprived 
of my offices and titles. I have the 
king’s promise that they will be re- 
stored — but he has done nothing. 
(Points to box) Until he does restore 
them, I shall feel I am still in chains. 
I must clear your name and mine. 
Future generations shall not point 
the finger of scorn at you and your 
descendants and say, “Their an- 
cestor was once in chains like a 
common criminal.”’ 


Disco: But you have done everything 
you could, Father: you have im- 
plored the king by letter; you have 
sent Uncle Bartholomew to intercede 
for you; you have asked Mendez to 
present your claims. 

Cotumsus: And it has all come to 
naught. The king is cold and indif- 
ferent. Our case must be laid directly 
before the queen. 

Dieco (Returning to his chair and sit- 
ting): But the queen is ill. 

Cotumsvus: She is recovering: I had 
word only a few days ago. While she 
lives, I have a powerful and gracious 
friend. 

BAaRTHOLOMEW: But you would still 
have to reckon with the king, 
Christopher. He would still have to 
be convinced. 

CotumsBus: We can leave that to the 
queen. She has convinced him be- 
fore. Do you remember my first voy- 
age? She held out against him and 
old Talavera, too. When they argued 
that the kingdom was impoverished 
by war and could not afford to equip 
me, she offered to pawn her jewels. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Things were different 
then: you dazzled him with promises 
of power and treasure. 

CoxtumBvus: I fulfilled those promises. 

Dieeo: But, Father, you must see that 
there is no way of fulfilling promises 
now. 

Cotumsvs: Ah, yes,’there is! Another 
voyage. Beyond the sea there are 
lands with more wealth than Croesus 
dreamed of. I can make them rulers 
over half the world. I shall sail again! 
(Enter SERVANT.) 

Servant: The litter is at the door, 
Admiral. 
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CotumBus: | am ready. (70 SERVANT) 
Help me to my feet. (SeRvANT helps 
him to rise) Diego, go get my cane. 

Dreco (Rising): Father, listen to 
reason: you are too ill for this jour- 
ney. Your appearance at court at 
this time would only prejudice your 
cause. How can you expect their 
majesties to entrust a mighty enter- 
prise to one in your condition? I beg 
of you, postpone your journey. 

CoLumBus: My mind is made up. 
There is no time to lose. . . . Bar- 
tholomew, if I should not return, I 
know that I can depend upon you to 
look after the interests of my sons. 

BARTHOLOMEW: You can trust me, 
brother. 

CotumBvs: But I will return. And the 
sea will make me whole again. I shall 
be well as soon as I can hear the 
wind in the sails and feel the tang of 
salty mist in my face. 

Drinco (Pointing to window): Look, 
Father! It has begun to rain. You 
will have to delay your journey now. 

CoLtumBus: Rain makes little differ- 
ence. We are old friends. (Knocking 
at door is heard.) 

SERVANT: Pardon me, Admiral. (Goes 
to door) I shall see who knocks. 

BARTHOLOMEW: Pray God it may be — 
(SERVANT opens door and PrpRO 
enters. ) 

CoLumBus: It is! It is Pedro. (Sinks 
back into chair) Come here, my old 
friend. (Points to stool) Take that 
seat. (PzpRO sits) Now tell me of 
your mission. Has it been successful? 

Prepro (Hesitanily): I hope it: has, 
Admiral. 

CoLumBus: But what kept you so long? 

I expected you a week ago. 











Prepro: You remember, Admiral, I had 
your permission to go home for a 
visit before returning. I was detained 
by the illness of my wife. As soon as 
she was out of danger I hurried here. 
.. - Has Senor Mendez not arrived? 

Cotumsus: Senor Mendez? You 
mean — ? 

Prepro: He planned to come here to 
tell you just how matters stood at 
court. I thought I would find him 
with you. 

CoLumBus: Had 
see the queen? 

Prepro: On at least one occasion. She 
granted him an audience, even 
though she had to receive him 
propped up in bed. 

Cotumsus: Do you know, Pedro, 
whether this audience accomplished 
anything? 

Prepro: I can’t say, Admiral. Senor 
Mendez seemed uncertain. He told 
me very little. He said he would 
wait to discuss the matter with you. 

Cotumsvs: The attitude of the court 
toward me, Pedro? Could you learn 
anything of that? 

Prepro: Only from gossip, Admiral, 
and the scraps of information Senor 
Mendez gave me. 

Cotumsus: Would you say it was — 
unfriendly? 

Prepro: I am sorry you asked me. 
[—I— 

CotumBus: Why do you hesitate, 
Pedro? I have weathered many a 
storm. Speak out, man. 

Prpro: There are infamous lies about 
you, Admiral. They call your fourth 
voyage a failure; they say you did 
not discover the strait opening from 

the Caribbean to a southern sea, as 


had he been able to 





you had promised, and you brought 
back no gold to replenish the de- 
pleted treasury. 

Cotumsus: No gold to feed their 
hungry pockets, they mean. Who are 
these rogues that plot to ruin me? 

Prepro: They are too many to name, 
Admiral, but I should say the ring- 
leader is Porras. 

CotumBus: As I thought! Porras — 
that scheming, rebellious wretch! He 
led the mutiny in Jamaica. It almost 
cost me my life. I should have hanged 
him from my main yard. 

FERNANDEZ: You must not permit 
yourself to become excited, Admiral. 

CotumsBus: When I am granted an 
audience with their majesties, I will 
present the whole truth about the re- 
bellion in Jamaica. The queen will 
understand. She is my one hope of 
complete vindication. 

Prepro: You must remember, Admiral, 
that Porras has powerful allies close 
to the king. Morales, the royal 
treasurer, is his kinsman. 

Cotumsus: I have not forgotten. I 
must see the queen! (Listening) I 
thought I heard a horse. 

Pepro (Goes to window, back, left center, 
and looks out): A man is alighting. 
It’s Senor Mendez. (PEDRO opens 
door and MENDEz enters.) 

Cotumsus (Struggling to his feet): 
Mendez! Nobody could be more 
welcome . . . Pedro, place a chair be- 
side me for Senor Mendez. (Sits. 


Pepro places a chair at COLUMBUS’ 
left.) You are acquainted with 
everybody here, Mendez? 

MENDEZ (Bowing to those in room): I 
know them all. (Sits) What ails you, 
my old friend? 


Cotumsvus: Nothing that a good voy- 
age can’t cure... . You have seen 
the queen? 

MeEnpeEz: Yes; | had a short audience 
with her. She told me to assure you 
that you have her affection and her 
sympathy. She thinks you have 
been grievously wronged. 

CoLumBus: May heaven bless her for 
it! These tidings are a tonic to me. 
... Tell me, did she speak of what 
has been taken from me? 

MenpbeEz: She bade me say that as 
soon as she is able she will ask the 
king to restore your property and 
titles. 

CoLumBus: Just one more question, 
Mendez: did — did you speak of the 
possibility of a fifth voyage? 

MenpeEz: I did. She was enthusiastic. 
She said the prospect would help her 
to recover. She has absolute confi- 
dence in your judgment and in- 
tegrity. 

CoLumBus: She will win over the king. 
I know she will! Bartholomew! 
Diego! Do you hear? I shall sail 
again! Pedro, bring my maps. (PEDRO 
brings maps from table to COLUMBUS, 
who spreads them out on his lap.) 

CoLtumBus: Now stand here by my 
side and we'll chart the voyage to- 
gether. (PEpRO stands at his right) 
Bartholomew, you and Diego can 
look over my shoulder. (BARTHOLO- 
MEW and DirGo move to the back of 
his chair) We shall sail due west until 
we reach this spot. (Lays his finger 
on a point on the map) Then we shall 
bear directly south until we come to 
this point. (Traces course with his 
finger) That is a tiny island. We can 
replenish our larder there. The na- 
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tives are friendly and — (Knocking 
at door is heard.) 

Dreco: Who can that be? 

CotumBus: My boy Fernando, no 
doubt. I am expecting him today. 
(Knocking is repeated. PepRo walks 
to door.) 

BARTHOLOMEW: Whoever it may be is 
in a hurry to get in. (PEDRO opens 
door and MESSENGER enters.) 

MeEssENGER: I come from the king. Is 
Senor Mendez here? 

MenpeEz (Rising): I am. What. is 
wanted? 

MeEssENGER: The king bids you return 
to the court at once. The queen is 
dead. (Exit. BARTHOLOMEW and 
Dirco walk slowly to table and sit. 
Pepro stands at door.) 

CotumBus (Stunned): Dead! God rest 
her lovely soul. (Covers his face with 
his hands) It’s like a sudden blow in 
the face. 

MenpeEz (Sits): I can’t believe it. She 
seemed so happy, so eager to live. 
There was much to look forward to, 
she said, much to accomplish for her 
children-and her nation. I can see 
her face shining now as she spoke of 
new voyages and new discoveries. 
Her faith in you and your ambition 
was unshaken, Admiral. 

CotumsBus: My ambition died with 
her. I am an old, sick man, poor and 
cast aside, dying with his work un- 
finished. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: You take too dismal a 
view of things, brother. You have 
accomplished wonders. What man in 
all history has done so much? 

Diego: Uncle is right, Father. You 
have the right to rest now. 

Co.tumsus (Sirtking his breast) : There’s 
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something here that will never let 

me rest, that bids me sail on to open 

up new worlds. 

Dingo: Why not be content with what 
you have done? Few men can pass 
their old age with such a store of 
memories. 

Co.umsus: Memories! Some of them 
are like gall in my mouth. There is 
much that I would remember, but 
there is even more that I would for- 
get. Only complete vindication can 
wipe out the bitter sting. And hope 
of that is gone now — unless (Lays 
his hand on MenveEz’ knee. Suddenly 
eager again) Mendez, my old friend, 
do you suppose the king would — 
would grant me an audience? Not 
now, of course, but in a month per- 
haps — six weeks hence — he might 
receive me? 

MeEnpEz (Shaking his head sadly): I 
should not be your friend if I did 
not speak frankly. I believe an audi- 
ence would accomplish nothing. It 
was only her majesty that stood be- 
tween the king and his ill-advisers. 
With her gone, they will bend him to 
their will. 

Co.umBus: But if he will only see me, 
I know I ean convince him. I will 
show him these maps; I will tell him 
of the fabulous wealth of islands 
which we have only touched; I will 
prove to him that he can be the rich- 
est and most powerfu! monarch in all 
the world. 

MeEnpeEz: I have no doubt the king 
would see you. He would listen 
courteously to your account of what 
happened in Jamaica; he might even 
be impressed by your charges against 
Porras; no doubt, for the moment, 





he would be fascinated by your pic- 
tures of the land and wealth that lie 
untouched beyond the sea. He 
would give you many expressions of 
kindness; he would make evasive 
promises. But as soon as your back 
was turned, Porras and his crew 
would descend upon him like a 
swarm of locusts and destroy any- 
thing you had gained. 

Co.tumeBus (Sinking back in despair): | 
suppose you are right. I have no 
longer the queen’s influence to sus- 
tain me. (Enter MESSENGER.) 

MESSENGER: Senor Mendez, | must 
ask you to revise your plans. A spe- 
cial courier from the king has just 
arrived with the announcement that 
his majesty’s daughter, Queen Juana, 
is expected to leave Flanders very 
soon to succeed her mother as Queen 
of Castile. He bids you to proceed 
directly to Laredo, where you will 
aid in making plans for her majesty’s 
reception. 

Menpez (Rising): 1 shall leave at 
once. (Exit MESSENGER.) 

Cotumsus (Reminiscently): Juana! | 
remember her well. She was a young 
girl, hardly more than a child, when | 
knew her first. She always reminded 
me of her mother — the same gra- 
cious manner, the same sympathetic 
understanding of — Mendez! (Sit- 
ting up in his chair) There is yet 
hope. I will appeal to her. She will 
listen; she will understand. Tell me, 
my friend, that all is not lost. 

Menpez: There is no reason why you 
should not try, Admiral. I must 
leave you now. (Pats CoLumBus’ 
shoulder affectionately) You have 


my best wishes for success. (Zzit.) 


CoLumBus (Looking through window): 
The rain has ceased. The sun has 
broken through the clouds. It is a 
happy omen. See how those sails 
catch the light! There’s a ship just 
moving out of harbor. How like a 
swan she glides! I hope it will be a 
day like this when I sail again — 
sunshine after rain, the air clear, and 
the wind biting like a whip... . 
Diego, call my nurse. I’ll go to my 
room. 

Dixco: Yes, Father. (Ezii.) 

FERNANDEZ (Coming to CoLuMBUS’ 
side): I’m glad you have decided to 
rest, Admiral. ‘There is nothing so 
helpful as an afternoon nap. 

CoLumsBus: I’m not going to rest, 
Doctor: I’ve too much work to do. | 
shall write a letter to Queen Juana 
and send it by Bartholomew. I’m 
afraid my hand is not strong enough 
to hold the pen. I’ll dictate to you, 
if I may. 

FERNANDEZ: Certainly. 
happy to serve you. 

Cotumsus: And you, Bartholomew, 
are willing to undertake this mission? 

BARTHOLOMEW: I’m always proud to 
represent you, brother. (Enter Dingo 
and NURSE.) 

NURSE (Approaches CoLumBus): Your 
room is ready, Admiral. (She and 
FERNANDEZ help him to rise) That’s 
it. Now lean on me. (They assist 
CotumBus to door and go out with 
him.) 

Digco (Sitting): Did 1 overhear you 
saying something about undertaking 
a mission, Uncle? 

BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. | am going to 
Laredo. 

Dreco: To Laredo? For what? 
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BARTHOLOMEW: I know not. I suspect 
to pave the way for an audience. 

Drgco: It will be a waste of time. 
Father will never be able to make 
another voyage — even if he should 
win the approval of Queen Juana. 

BARTHOLOMEW: I’m not so sure. I be- 
lieve he will recover. There is no 
medicine like hope. He may sail 
again. 

Dimco: I’m amazed at you, Uncle. I 
always thought you were a practical 
man. I can understand these mad 
schemes in Father: he is a dreamer. 

BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, always a dreamer; 
but he, unlike many dreamers, has 
been able to make his dreams come 
true. Who knows but this may be 
the loveliest dream of all? (Enter 
FERNANDEZ, with sealed letter, which 
he hands to BARTHOLOMEW.) 

FERNANDEZ: Your brother asks that 
you set out at once. 

BARTHOLOMEW: May I know the con- 
tents of this letter? 

FERNANDEZ: Yes. He assured Queen 
Juana of the same devoted loyalty he 
had given her mother. He asked that 
she help in his vindication, and he 
promised her rewards beyond any- 
thing the world has ever known. 

Dieco: He is still dreaming of a fifth 
voyage! 

FERNANDEZ: Let him keep his dreams; 
they are all he has now. 

BARTHOLOMEW: How is he, Doctor? 

FERNANDEZ: Exhausted. The news of 
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the queen’s death was a great shock. 

BARTHOLOMEW: Perhaps I should leave 
without seeing him. 

FERNANDEZ: No; you had better go in 
and bid him goodbye. You will be 
gone many months. He may not be 
here when you return. 

BARTHOLOMEW: Speak plainly, Doctor. 
It can’t be that he — he plans to sail 
without me? 

FERNANDEZ: He is about to set forth on 
a long voyage — alone. 

Dieco: You mean — ? 

FERNANDEZ (Nodding): Yes; he may 
not live a week. He will not live to 
see his complete vindication. 

BARTHOLOMEW (His head bowed): I’ll 
go say goodbye. 

FERNANDEZ: Don’t let him know that 
you think it is the last farewell. Say 
nothing of what I’ve told you. 

BARTHOLOMEW: Not a word. (Exit. 
Disco buries his face in his hands. 
FERNANDEZ crosses to his side and 
lays a hand on his shoulder.) 

FERNANDEZ: Don’t take it so hard, my 
boy. Life has not always been kind 
to your father. 

Dreco (Raising his head): It is better 
so. This mission to Laredo may fail. 
As things are now, he can keep his 
hopes and his dreams and his visions 
until the end. . . . My father, the 
great adventurer, embarking on the 
last great adventure — alone! 


THE END 


Comic Strip Antics 


by Charles F. Wilde 


Characters 
ALICE 
FREDDIE 
BoBBy 
Sopa CLERK 

SCENE | 

Serrine: A park bench. 

At Rise: A very charming young lady 
is seated on a park bench. Her full 
attention is given to a book until she 
hears voices in the distance. She looks 
up an instant, then reiurns to her 
reading. The voices become clearer. 

Cuitp (Off stage): Here we are, Unk. 
Here’s a place. Right in the shade, 
too. 

Man (Off stage): No, no, Bobby. That 
bench is taken. We can’t sit there. 
Let’s go on farther. 

CuiLp: Aw, gee, I’m tired. We’ve been 
walking miles and miles and haven’t 
found a place yet. They’re all taken. 
(Enter Man and Litrie Boy.) And 
this is the only one in sight. (They 
stop near bench.) 

Man: But we can’t. That young lady 
there... 

CuiLp: Aw, she won’t mind. Will you? 

Man: Bobby, Shhh! 

Cuitp: Why shhh? I said you won't 
mind, will you? 

Gir (Looking up and moving slightly): 
Of course not. There’s plenty of 
room here. 

Cuitp: See? Come on, Unk. (He sits 


next to GirL.) Come on. She said it’s 
all right. 

Man: That’s very kind of you. Sure 
we’re not intruding? 

Giri: Why should you? After all, this 
is a bench in a public park, isn’t it? 
And who am I to drive any one 
away? 

Man: Thank you (Sitting) Very kind 
of you, I’m sure. You see, I...uh... 
yes... yes, thanks . . . very kind. 
(He flounders as Gir returns to book 
and leaves him high and dry.) 

Cuitp: Well, Unk, let’s get going. 
Bring ’em out. 

Man (Slightly embarrassed): Not now, 
Bobby. The lady wants to read, and 
we can’t disturb her. Wait till we 
get home. 

CuiILp: Ooooooh, no! You promised 
you would if I’d get out of the house 
and let Mom sleep, so you got to, 
see? Say, lady, you don’t mind if 
Unk reads the funnies, do you? He 
can read them the nuts. 

Giru (Closing her book): Of course not. 
Go on with your funnies. I’d love to 
hear your uncle read them. 

Man (Slightly sarcastic): I don’t doubt 
it. But you want to read, too, and 
we’d only disturb you. 

GirL: Ch, not at all. I’ve read all I 
want to for the afternoon. 

Cuitp: There y’are, Unk! She won’t 
mind. (He takes newspaper from 
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uncle’s pocket.) There. Now . . . read! 

Man (More embarrassed): Well .. . 
hmmm .. . what shall we read first? 

Cuitp: Read ‘The Black Destroyer.” 
Boy, that’s swell! (7 Grr) Do you 
read him? 

GIR: Oh, once in awhile. 

CuiLp: Don’t read yet, Unk, until I tell 
her what’s happened. (EHzcitedly) 
You see, last week the Black De- 
stroyer got caught in the den of the 
Unholy Five, and the leader of the 
Unholy Five says the Black De- 
stroyer must die, so they took him 
to a deserted chemical factory, tied 
him up, and hung him over a tank of 
acid. Then they tied the rope to a 
door knob, so whenever anyone opens 
the door, the Black Destroyer will 
plunge to certain death in this hor- 
rible acid. 

GirL: My, my, how exciting! Do you 
think he’ll escape? 

Curtp (Scornfully): Of course he will! 
He’s gotten out of a lot worse scrapes 
than this. You ought to read him 
more. Then you wouldn’t ask such 
foolish questions. Do you think he’ll 
escape! Gosh! 

Man: Bobby, don’t talk that way! 
After all, not everyone reads the 
comic strips the way you do. 

CutLp: Well, they ought to. Come on, 
let’s get going. (Showing paper to 
GirL) See? There’s the Black De- 
stroyer tied up. And there’s the rope 
going to the door knob. Boy, what a 
pickle to be in! Go on, Unk! Read! 

Man (Sighs, begins reading in deadly 
monotone): ‘Curse those foreign 
devils and my own stupidity for get- 
ting me into this predicament. 

Cuitp: Unk, what’s a predicament? 


. it’s a difficult 
well... 


Man: Well...uh.. 
situation, a dilemma, a... 

GiRL: It’s a pickle! 

Cuiip: Thanks! 

Man (Slighily sarcastic): Thank you. 
(Again in monotone) Voice from 
other side of door: “Farewell, De- 
stroyer! No more will your inter- 
ference hinder our plans. Tonight we 
shall be in Washington, and you... 
Ha! Ha! Ha! .. . you will lie rotting 
in that tank!” 

Curtp (Jn disgust): Unk, can’t you 
read it right? Put some oomph into 
it. Read it the way you do when we’re 
home lying on the floor. (Jo Grru) 
That’s when he reads them swell! 

Grr: I’m sure it’s much more dramatic 
to read the funnies while on one’s 
tummy! 

Man: Really, now ... Bobby . . . you 
shouldn’t .. . 

Cuitp: Go on... read! 

Man (Taking the plunge and reading 
with great dramatic effect): “I’ve 
foiled you before, Unholy Five, and I 
shall do it again! And who knows, I 
may be in Washington before you!” 
(Change in voice) “We fear you not, 
Destroyer! This time you aredoomed! 
Doomep! Do you hear? DOOMED! 
Ha! Ha! Ha!’”’ 

CuiLp: See? Unk can read ’em, can’t 
he! 

Grr: Sh! Don’t interrupt! I can hardly 
wait! 

Man: Oh, yeah? After all, everyone 
has a touch of genius somewhere. 

Girt: And yours is reading comic 
strips? 

Cuttp: Don’t interrupt! Go on reading, 
Unk! 

Man: The Unholy Five drive away. 



















(Showing paper to Gir) There! See? 
Isn’t it too, too exciting! (Again 
dramatically) The Black Destroyer 
is left alone to his horrible fate. And 
that’s all for today. Come around 
tomorrow and see what will happen. 
(In the radio manner) And in the 
meantime, don’t forget to eat your 
Scrunchies, and you too can have 
the brain and brawn of the Black 
Destroyer. (T'urns away.) 

WRL: Don’t be unkind. You do read 
them very well, you know. 

Cuitp: See, Unk: She likes the way 
you read ’em. Now read Freddie 
the Floorwalker. 

Gir: Freddie the Floorwalker? Do you 
like him, too? 

Cuitp: Yeah. Not so exciting as the 
Black Destroyer, but he’s pretty 
good. 

Grr: Is he in a pickle, too? 

Man: You said it. He’s going to get 
married. And that’s worse than fall- 
ing intoatan of acid, if you ask me! 

Girt: Still .nkind! Bobby, before Unk 
starts reading, tell me all about it. 

CuiLp: Well, Freddie is a floorwalker 
in a big store, and he has lots of ad- 
ventures. But now he’s going to 
marry Judy. She’s a nurse. Yester- 
day Freddie was on his way to 
church. And today he’ll get married. 

Man: Oh, no he won’t. He’ll get out of 
it as slick as the Destroyer will get 
out of that tank. 

GirL: Why should he? After all, I used 
to read Freddie when I was a little 
girl, and I see no reason why he 
shouldn’t get married. 

Man: There’s the reason right there. 
I’ve been reading Freddie for years, 
too, and I still read him. And that’s 


just the reason he can’t get married. 
It would make him grow up too 
much. He’d change. And comics 
can’t do that. 

Girt: And why not? 

Man: Because the readers wouldn’t 
like it. (Professorially) You see, the 
power of the comic lies in the ability 
of the artist to keep his readers 
young. Now, the reason why you and 
I like Freddie is because we’ve read 
him ever since we were kids. And as 
long as he stays the same, we'll al- 
ways be kids when we read him. It’s 
an escape, see? 

Grr: My, my, what a learned man! 

Man: If you don’t believe me, look at 
all the famous funnies—the Katzen- 
jammer Kids, Little Jimmy, Tillie — 
they never grow up. . . they never 
change. If they did, people would 
get tired of them. 

Gir: I’ve read some that change or 
grow up. 

Man: Not many! The instant Freddie 
gets married, he’ll lose a million 
readers. 

Grew: And just why? 

Man: Why? You ask me why? Because 
when you get married you lose all 
romance and adventure, that’s why! 

Grr: You don’t say! And just when 
were you given the gate? What girl 
walked off and left you with such 
stupid ideas? 

Man: There was no girl! 

Cuttp: Oh, ho! I heard Mom say that 
Unk was never the same after he 
was jilted! 

Man: Bobby! Keep quiet or we’ll go 
home and I won’t read you the 
funnies! 

Girt: Hmmm. Just as I thought. And 
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you figure that if Freddie gets mar- 

ried, people won’t read him because 

there’s no romance left in the strip? 

Man: That’s right. What can he do if 
he’s married? Remember the time 
he went to Europe with the chief 
buyer of the store and got mixed up 
with a lot of spies? Remember when 
he solved the murders in the ele- 
vator? He can’t do things like that 
when he’s married. 

Grr: Is that so! If he has a wife he 
can solve mysteries twice as fast. 

Man: Maybe. Anyway, I’ll bet he 
won’t get married. Something will 
happen. There’ll be an earthquake or 
his bride will be kidnapped, or some- 
thing like that. 

CHILD: Quit arguing, you two! Get on 
with the reading, Unk! 

Man (Somewhat viciously): You bet I 
will! (Opening paper) Freddie and 
Joe are in the anteroom of the church. 

CuiLp (To Grru): Joe is Freddie’s best 
friend. He works in the hardware 
department. He’s the best man. 

Man: Quiet, Bobby. Now. “Freddie: 

‘Joe, are you sure you’ve got the ring?’ 

Joe: ‘Sure, I’m sure. There it is. 

Boy! What a beaut! Lucky we can 

get things wholesale, eh? That re- 

minds me, I got 20 per cent off on 
that ashcan last week.’ Freddie: 

‘Never mind the ashcan. Just hang 

onto that ring. And, Joe, look out 

of the window. Any sign of the car?’ 

Joe: ‘No... yeah! There they are 

now! Boy, she’s a pip!’ Freddie: 

‘Let me see.’ Joe: ‘Oh, no, it’s bad 

luck to see the bride before you meet 

her at the altar, or should I say 
halter? Ha! Ha! Not bad, eh?’ 

Freddie: ‘Keep quiet, Joe. Gosh, I’m 





shaky! And there’s the music!’ Joe: 

‘Keep your shirt on, Freddie. It’ll be 

all over in a few minutes. Just like 

having a tooth pulled. OK, pal! 

Let’s go!’ ” 

Grru: There you are. Tomorrow will 
see Freddie happily married and on 
his honeymoon. 

Man: Oh, no! Anything can happen 
before Freddie opens that door. 

GIRL: Maybe, but I’ll bet nothing will 
happen. 

Man: You will? Listen, young lady, I 
know my comics, and I’ll bet Freddie 
will escape. 

Giru: What will you bet? 

Man: Well, let me see. I don’t want to 
make it too much. After all, it’s just 
plain stealing. 

Giri: Anything you like. And I'll be 
here tomorrow to collect. 

Cuitp: Make it a double soda. Then 

whoever loses, I win! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


SetTrinG: The next afternoon, same time 


and place. 

At Rise: The Grr is seated on bench. 
After a moment Bossy runs in and 
climbs up on the bench. 

Girz: Oh, hello, Bobby. 

CurLp: Hello. How are you? 

Gru: Just fine. Where’s Unk? 

Cuitp: Oh, he stopped at the news- 
stand at the corner to buy a paper. 
He’s all ready to collect the bet, he 
says. 

Grr: I’m afraid nobody will collect 
today. 

Curip: Why not? 

Giri: Well, it’s still a bit uncertain. 
Look. (Unfolding paper) You see, 
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Freddie doesn’t appear at all today 
— just Judy. There she is, getting 
out of the car. 

CuILp: What does she say? 

Grr: Can’t you read, Bobby? 

Cuitp: Sure, but I like to hear other 
people read. Then things go faster. 
Giri: There isn’t much to read. You 
see, the pictures just show her enter- 
ing the church. Now she’s walking 
down the aisle with her father who’s 

going to give her away. 

Cuitp: Give her away? Doesn’t he 
want her any more? 

Girt (Laughing): That’s just an old 
marriage expression. Look. She’s 
talking to her mother. “Oh, Mother, 
did you feel this way when you were 
married?” And her mother says, “Of 
course, Judy, don’t look. so scared. 
The first thing you know, you'll be 
walking down the aisle with 
Freddie.’”’ See, Bobby? All the people 
are talking as she goes by, saying 
how pretty she is. (There is a pause 
as the Girt looks at the picture.) 

CuiLp: Are you married? 

GIRL: Why, no. 

CuiLp: Wouldn’t you like to be? 

Giri: Why do you ask? 

CuILp: Oh, nothing, but you seem to 
like to look at those pictures. But 
shucks, let’s look at the Black 
Destroyer. 

GrrRu: A good idea. (Glancing at paper) 
Mmmm. Like, Freddie, I guess we 
won’t see him either. Look . . . there 
go the Unholy Five in their big car. 
The leader says, “At last, that 
snooper is where he belongs.’’ Then 
another one says, “Yeah, and 
wouldn’t I like to be back there when 
he takes his Saturday night bath! 


Some fun.’”’ There they go. Now 
they’re stopping at a gas station. 
“Fill it up,” says the leader, ‘‘while 
I make a phone call.’”’ He’s gone into 
the station. There he is in the phone 
booth. Ah, he’s talking to a girl. I 
wonder who it could be. 

CuiLp: Let me see. Oh, that’s Sylvia, 
the Destroyer’s girl friend. What’s he 
calling her for? 

Gru: Listen. He says, ‘If you’re inter- 
ested in your hero’s safety, go to the 
back door of the old chemical factory 
at Blainville, and you’ll find him.” 

Cuitp: Boy! Is he a bad egg! Now 
she’ll open the door and the De- 
stroyer will fall in the acid. And 
won’t that be too bad! 

Man (Entering): And won’t what be 
too bad? 

yIRL: Oh, hello! 

CuiLtp: Won’t it be too bad when 
Sylvia opens that door! 

Man: Won’t it! (Sitting) I’ve already 
seen the funnies. I just couldn’t wait 
to collect my bet. But I’m afraid I'll 
have to wait. 

Gru: Still confident you’ll win? 

Man: You said it! I not only read the 
comics with a touch of genius, but I 
can figure any one of them out for 
six weeks in advance. 

Gir: I hope we don’t have to wait six 
weeks for Freddie to get married. 
Man: So do I. After all, my two weeks’ 
vacation is up the day after tomor- 
row, so an office chair will have to 
take the place of this bench. So, how 

could I collect my bet? 

Giri: What a man! You can’t get your 
mind off that bet! Anyway, if you in- 
sist on collecting, aren’t there other 
places besides park benches? 
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Man: Maybe there are at that! You 


know if we... thatis...oh... 
oh, Bobby, run over to the stand and 
buy some ...some...oh... 


3IRL: Popcorn? 


Man: Popcorn. Three bags . . . big 
ones! 
Cuiip: Gee, Unk, thanks .. . I’ll be 


right back. (Dashes off.) 

Man: Don’t hurry! (70 Girt) Now... 
uh . . . you were saying something 
about other places to settle bets. 
Well, for instance? 

Gru: Oh . . . the movies, and. . . well 

. my mother and I have a nice 
apartment, and she makes delicious 
sandwiches around ten at night if 
anyone drops in. 

Man: Good .. . I’d like to meet your 
mother’s sandwiches . . . and your 
mother, too. (Sudden thought) Say, 
but how can you introduce me? I 
don’t know you, and you don’t know 
me. 

Gir: Oh, that would be easy. I’d just 
say, “Mother, meet Unk, the best 
comic strip reader in the world.” 
And she’d say, “Any friend of Alice’s 
who can read the comics is a friend 
of mine.” 

Man: Alice! So that’s it! 

Girt: Alice Montgomery. And my 
mother is Mrs. Montgomery, and we 
live at 78 Riverwood Drive. 

Man: So happy to meet you and your 
mother. And me? Well ...eh... 
I...uh... I’m Freddie . . . Freddie 
Hunt. 

Grr (Laughing): Freddie! So that’s 
why you’ve followed Freddie the 
Floorwalker all these years! 

Man (Defiantly): Yes! And that’s why 

I don’t want him married. You see, I 





look upon him as private property, 
and I don’t want anything to hap- 
pen to him. 

GirL: Happen to him! Is marriage so 
awful? 

Man: Well...no... but... well, as I 
told you yesterday, if Freddie gets 
married, there’ll be no romance, no 
adventure. He’ll settle down and be 
like everyone else. 

Grr: And what’s so wrong about that? 
If he’s like everyone else, he’ll have 
more readers. People will see an 
ordinary person . . . (Enter child with 
popcorn.) 

Man: I hope you like popcorn. 

Girt: Who doesn’t? Thanks. 
thank you, too, Bobby. 

Curip (Mouth full) : Oh, that’s all right. 
If it weren’t for you, I wouldn’t have 
mine. (Trying to squeeae in between 
Man and Gir.) 

Man: You know, Bobby, it’s lots of 
fun feeding the pigeons over there. 

Cup: Is it? 

Man: Here. . . get another bag for the 
pigeons. (Gives him money) 

Cup; Gee, thanks, Unk! Oh, yeah, I 
get it! Smart Unk! (Ezit.) 

Giru: What an ancient gag! 

Man: It worked, didn’t it? 

Gru: Not quite. 

Man: Huh? 

Grr: I have to go, that’s all. We’ve 
met. We haven’t settled our bet, and 
so... that’s all for today. 

Man: Now wait a minute! Not so fast! 
That’s not all. There’s much more to 
talk about. 

Gir: For instance? 

Man: Well... well... the bet... 

Girt: Maybe that’ll be settled to- 

morrow. I’ll be here for that soda, 


And 


don’t you worry! (Siarts to rise.) 

Man (Pulling her down): But you can’t 
walk out like this. I came here for the 
whole afternoon. 

Grr: And I came here for a soda! 

Man: Aw... please stay . . . please. 
If you will, Pll... Tl... read you 
the funnies! 

Grr: No! You’d do that for me? 

Man: For you! Look! I’ll stretch out 
and read them as they’ve never been 
read before. (Lies on stomach gazing 
up at her.) 

Gir: How sweet! To think you’d go 
to that extreme for me! (Pause) 
Well, why don’t you read? 

Man (Snapping out of it): Huh? Oh, 
yeah, yeah. I’ll read Freddie. Judy 
is at the church door, talking to her 
mother. “Oh, Mother, did you feel 
this way when you were married?” 
“Of course, Judy, don’t look so 
scared. The first thing you know, 
you'll be walking down the aisle 
with Freddie.” 

Giri (Dreamily): Walking down the 
aisle with Freddie! 

Man (Jn a daze): Gee! Walking down 
the aisle with Freddie! 

CURTAIN 
» * * 
SCENE 3 

SETTING: An ice cream parlor, the next 
afternoon. A simple drop or screen 
may be placed in front of the park 
bench. Before the screen is an ice 
cream table with three chairs. 

At Rise: FrReppie and ALICE are 
seated at left and right; Bossy faces 
audience. At Atice’s right, near 
Bossy is a brief case, lying close to 
the edge of the table. A soda clerk 
stands at left. 


CLERK: What’ll it be, bud? 

Man: Well? Soda, as agreed? 

Girt: Absolutely. A double pineapple. 

CuILD: Mine’s chocolate. A big one. 

Man: I'll agree on the pineapple. 

CieRK (Going out): Two pines, one 
choc... . 

Man: Pulling paper out of pocket): Now 
we'll see where we stand. Have your 
money ready, girlie! (Opening paper 
to funny sheet. Glances at it casually, 
then stares in wonder) What’s this? 
No! It can’t be! It can’t be! Look! 
(Shows paper to Auicr) Freddie’s 
married! He’s married! 

Girt (Very cool): Well . . . didn’t I tell 
you? 

Man: Yeah... but gee. . . (Looking at 
paper again) I never thought. There 
he is . . . walking down the aisle with 
Judy. 

Giru: And so Freddie has said, “‘I do!”’ 
That settles it. 

Man: And that settles Freddie once 
and for all. Whoever draws him must 
be ready to retire, or he wouldn’t 
finish his hero off like that. 

GirL: Maybe the artist was waiting 
for the right one to come along in 
Freddie’s life. You know, that’s the 
way it is. One day you’re quite con- 
vinced that you’re going through life 
alone, and the next — someone 
comes along, and there you are! 
Your whole life changes, and you’re 
not alone any more. 

. Man: Maybe you’re right. (Leaning 
forward) You know, I’ve been feeling 
a bit alone recently . . . 

Giri (Cutting in): Here are the sodas. 
(Enter CLERK with sodas) The gentle- 
man will pay. 

CuerK: Sure. Why not? (Taking money 
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from Frepp1e£) Thanks. (Ezits.) 
Man: That’s right. I pay! I never 
put my money on a surer thing! 
(Picking up straw) Here goes. [’ll 
forget my gambling debts in drink! 
GrrL: You’re a good sport. Isn’t he, 
Bobby? 


Cuimup: Sure, Unk’s a good egg. 
(Drinking deeply on his straw) Boy, 
this is good! 


Man: Uh, Bobby . . . it’s a bit crowded 
here. Wouldn’t you like to sit at the 
fountain? 

CuiLtp: Why? I have lots of room. 

Girt: Unk means maybe the pigeons 
at the fountain would like some soda. 

Curip: Pigeons? Ho, I get it, Unk! 

Man: Then run along. (Bossy climbs 
down.) Look out! (Bossy knocks 
briefcase on floor) I'll get it. (Bossy 
exits) That kid! He’s upset all your 
stuff. (MAN gets down on hands and 
knees to retrieve case. He starts re- 
placing papers. Suddenly he pauses 
and examines papers more closely.) 

Gir: What are you doing down there? 

Man: Well! Well! This is interesting. 
(Coming up) These drawings! Pic- 
tures of Freddie the Floorwalker. 
Originals, too! So that’s it! I’ve been 
cheated! You knew all the time that 
he was going to get married! That’s 
fine! That’s just fine! So you work in 
a newspaper office and know what’s 
going to happen in the comic strips! 

Grru (Laughing): But listen .. . 

Man (Pawing pictures): Look at that! 
Freddie home from his honeymoon, 
washing dishes, sweeping floors. Dis- 
gusting! And you cheated! Just be- 
cause you were able to see these 
ahead of time. 

Gk: But I thought you were the man 





who could figure out comic strips six 

weeks in advance! 

Man: I can... when they’re normal! 

GirL: And what’s so abnormal about 
getting married? 

Man: I wouldn’t know! But I know 
what I ought to do! I ought to write 
to the editor of this paper and tell 
him how you take advantage of 
people just because . . . No! I’ll write 
to the fellow who draws these things! 
That’s what I’ll do! 

Girt: Why write? Why not just calm 
down and tell . . . her? 

Man: Her? Her? You mean... you... 
you draw... 

Grr: That’s right! 

Man: Oh, no! You can’t kid me that 
way. I’ve been reading Freddie ever 
since I was a kid, and you’re not 
that old! 

Grr: But it’s true. My father started 
the strip years ago. He’s Al Mont- 
gomery. See? (Showing paper) It’s 
signed A]. And that stands for Alice, 
too. My father has been in poor 
health for the past few years, and 
I’ve been carrying on for him. He 
taught me cartooning before I could 
write, and I could draw a perfect 
Freddie when I was in pigtails. Only 
the editor and I know this. And, I 
must say, I’ve done a good job. 

Man (Unbelievingly): So you’re the 
master mind behind Freddie. (Shak- 
ing his head) But I still think you’re 
wrong in getting him married. What 
does your father say? 

Grr: If it’s any comfort, he says the 

same as you. But he admits I’ve got 

to carry on the strip, and unless I 

can do it my way, poor Freddie may 

disappear altogether. 





Man: Don’t let that happen! I don’t 
know what I’d do without Freddie 
every afternoon. (Glancing at the 
paper) And Judy does seem a good 
girl. 

Giz: She’ll make Freddie an excellent 
wife. I have it all planned for the 
next few years. 

Man: With plenty of romance and 
adventure? 

Gre: Wait and see. 

Man: Why wait? You know you can't 
create without background, and, 
well . . . I haven’t much to do to- 
night... and...eh... I’ve been 


thinking about those sandwiches 
your mother makes .. . 

Giri: Why not? They’ll make up for 
the way I cheated you on the sodas. 
But here’s Bobby. 

Cuitp (Running in): Say, you two 
haven’t touched your sodas! What’s 
the matter? 

Man: Bobby, I have a surprise for you. 
Miss Montgomery is the artist who 
draws Freddie the Floorwalker! 

Cump (Unimpressed): Shucks! I'd 
rather meet the guy who draws the 
Black Destroyer! 

THE END 
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The New Broom 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Mr. JONES 
Mr. Cooper 
Mrs. Cooper 
Nora Cooper 
Bos Cooper 
JANIE COOPER 
Ist WitcH 

* 2np WitcH 
3RD WITCH 
4TH WiTcH 

TmmE: The Present. Halloween. 

Puace: A deserted old house, said to be 
haunted. 

Setrina: The living room of an old 
house. 

At Rise: The door at right center rear 
opens and Mr. JONES, a renting 
agent, enters followed by the COOPER 
family. Fhe family consists of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cooper and three children 
— Nora, thirteen; Bos, ten; and 
JANIE, eight. JANIE is a very im- 
aginative little girl, loving and affec- 
tionate to everyone. 

Mr. Jones (As they enter): I’m sorry, 
Mr. Cooper, but this is the only 
house I have to show you. The hous- 
ing shortage, you know. 

Mr. Coorrer: Do we know! We’ve 
looked everywhere but someone told 
us if we came to you — 

Mr. Jongs: Well, guess I am the lead- 

ing renting agent around these parts, 


but there just isn’t anything. This is 
the only vacant house in town. 

Mrs. Cooper: My goodness, it doesn’t 
look as though anyone had lived here 
for years. 

Mr. Jones: Well, I might as well be 
truthful, I guess. Folks say this 
house is haunted. 

Nora: Haunted? 

Bos: Gee, imagine that! 

Mr. Jones: But of course it isn’t. It’s 
just old and needs a lot of fixing up. 

Mrs. Cooper: Oh dear . . . (Looking 
around) I don’t see how we could 
live here, do you, Fred? 

Mr. Coopsr: No. It — it does seem 
impossible. 

Mrs. Cooper: But we’ve got to find 
something — 

Nora: Oh, Mother, I’m so tired... . 
Aren’t we ever going to find a house? 

Bos: We’ve walked so much my legs 
feel like rubber. . . . (He flops down in 
a chair and then gets up again.) Gosh, 
you can’t even sit down around 
here . . . the dust! 

Nora: Oh, it’s a horrible place! 

JANIE (Suddenly): I don’t think so. I 
like it. 

Mrs. Cooper (Surprised): Why, Janie. 

Nora: Like this house? Why, it’s the 
spookiest place I’ve ever seen. 

JANIE: I'll bet it wouldn’t be if we 


moved in. Mother would fix every- 
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thing up, and after we’d lived here 
and laughed and had fun — you’d 
see — it would be a nice house. 

Mr. Jones: I could use you as a sales- 
man, little girl. 

Mrs. Cooper: My little girl has a very 
vivid imagination, Mr. Jones. She 
sees good in everything. 

Mr. Jonzs: Well, of course it might not 
be so bad once it was all cleaned up. 
My men were supposed to come over 
and do that — (He points to a broom 
standing against a table.) You see, | 
even brought a new broom over for 
them, but I guess they haven’t got 
around to it yet. 

Mr. Cooprr: I — I really don’t think 
there’s much use of our looking at it 
any more — do you, Mother? 

Mrs. Cooper: No, dear . . . I suppose 
we might as well go back to the hotel. 

Nora (Sighing): And hope that some- 
thing turns up... 

Bos: Maybe there’ll be something ad- 
vertised in the evening paper. (JANIE 
is looking all around the room, smiling 
and touching things. The others are 
moving toward the door.) 

Mr. Jones: Well, I’m certainly sorry I 
couldn’t be of more help to you folks. 
I know how it is when you can’t find 
any place to live. 

Mr. Cooper: We've just got to find 
something soon... . 

JANIE: Mother, please, why can’t we 
stay here? Do you know what to- 
night is? It’s Halloween. 

Mrs. Cooper: I know it is, dear, and 
if we were in a home of our own we’d 
be having a party. 

JANIE: But Mother, please, let’s stay 
here. It’s just a perfect house for 
Halloween. I like it. 


Mrs. Coopesr: Oh, Janie — Janie... . 
Now, come along, dear. 

Mr. Cooper: Mother, why don’t you 
and the girls go on back to the hotel. 
Mr. Jones will take you back, and 
Bob and I can go on looking. Maybe 
we'll see a “For Rent’’ sign some- 
where. 

Mrs. Cooper: All right, dear. ... Now 
do come along, Janie. (They all go 
out — JANIE, too — at the rear. There 
is a moment of silence and then JANIE 
re-enters quietly. She is smiling. She 
looks all around.) 

JANIE (T7'0 herself): I feel right at home. 
This house is nice . . . I wonder if I 
could get everything straightened up 
by the time Mother and Father 
come back looking for me — oh, but 
I am so sleepy. . . . We’ve been walk- 
ing so much. . . . (She wanders back- 
stage and sits on an old sofa in back 
of a table where she can’t be seen very 
well.) My, I wonder if my eyes will 
stay open. I hope so. (She lies down 
on the sofa. After a moment, a WiTcH 
enters right just as another Witch 
enters left. They are dressed in black 
and wear pointed hats and masks and 
carry broomsticks.) 

lst Witcu: Greetings, Sister Witch. 
You’re right on time. 

2np Wirtcu: I flew in on my broom- 
stick just as the owl hooted twice. 
Where are the others? 

Ist Witcu: They should be here. We 
agreed to meet at the haunted house 
on Halloween Eve. (Another WitTcH 
enters left also with a broomstick.) 

3rp WitcH: Happy birthday, weird 
sisters. 

2np Witcu: By the toad’s great toe, 
this is our birthday, isn’t it? 
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3rp Wircu: Certainly. Halloween is 








always the witches’ birthday. How 
could you forget that? 

2np Witcu: Ever since I passed the 
hundred mark, I don’t like to think 
of birthdays. After all, I’m a woman, 
too, even if I am a witch. 

ist WrircH: Nonsense, the older we get 
the more skillful we become at mak- 
ing mischief. 

3rp Witcu: Absolutely. This is going 
to be the best birthday party we’ve 
ever had. I’ve been thinking up 
charms and spells all the year. 

2np Witcu: Where can our other 
sister be? 

ist WitcH: Perhaps she’s mending her 
broomstick. I had to work on mine 
for months. I practically wore it out 
last Halloween with all our tricks 
and pranks. 

3Rp WitcH: What will we do first? 
Turn all the fresh milk sour? Or 
change all the children’s pets into 
garter snakes? (Another WiTcH en- 
ters right. She has no broomstick.) 

4rH Writcu: Hail, weird sisters! 

2np WitcH: Where have you been? 
The owl hooted a long time ago. 

4rH Wrtcu: I’m sorry I’m late, but 
I’ve been trying to buy a new broom. 

3RD WitcH: A new broom? 

4rH Witcn: Yes, and I couldn’t find 
one anywhere. My old one wore out. 

2np Wrrcu: You lazy witch. Why 
didn’t you mend it? 

lst Witcu: This is a fine kettle of 
frogs. What will you do without a 
broom? 

4rH Witcu (Spying the broom leaning 
against table and going to it. She 
takes hold of the handle): Look — 
here’s one — a fine new broom! 





3p Witcu: But will a new broom work 
as well as an old one? 

Ist Writcu: Of course it won’t. You 
can’t cast an evil spell with a new 
broom. 

4rH Wircu (Her voice is happier since 
she took hold of the broom. She seems 
to have changed): But a new broom 
sweeps clean, and why do we have to 
cast evil spells? Why can’t we start 
over? 

2np Wirtcu: Are you suggesting that 
we reform? 

3RpD WitcH: Witches never reform. 
They go on doing mischief to the end 
of time, especially on Halloween. 
Now, we’d better get busy and make 
our plans. 

2np Wirtcu: There’s no place like a 
haunted house for planning mischief. 

4TH WitcH: But why do we have to 
plan mischief? 

lst WircH: We wouldn’t be witches if 
we didn’t. People expect it of us. 

4TH Wrircu: But couldn’t we do some- 
thing good for a change? 

2np WitcH: Something good? That 
new broom has affected her mind. 

3RD WitTcu: She’s got bats in her belfry! 

4TH Witcu: I have not, but you all 
have cobwebs in your brains — and 
I wish I could sweep them out with 
my new broom. (She waves it.) 

ist Witcu: Stop —stop—this is 
Halloween. It’s time for mischief! 

4TH Witcu: But Halloween is such a 
nice holiday. Why shouldn’t it be for 
nice tricks instead of bad ones? 

2np WitcH: Because we’re witches. 
The first witch that ever lived had an 
evil spell cast over her and that has 
been handed down — from genera- 
tion to generation — 
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3RD Witcu: Everyone knows that 
* witches are bad — everyone says so. 
47TH Witcu: Well, maybe if someone 
would say something good about us, 
that would break the spell. (JANrE 
sits up and speaks half-dreamily.) 
JANIE: Who is there? Who is there? 


(The WitcHES jump in surprise.) 

Ist Witcu: Black bats and cats, I hear 
a voice. 

2np Witcu: Who would come here — 
to the haunted house? 

3rp WitcH: We’ll have to vamoose, 
scat, vanish — 

Ist Witcu: Away on our broomsticks. 
(JANIE gets off the sofa and comes 
forward.) 

JANIE: Wait, please, don’t go away. 
... Who are you? 

Ist WitcH: You — you mean to say 
you don’t recognize us? 

JANIE: Oh, I guess I will in a minute. 
I’m awfully glad you came. 

2np WitcH: But — but what are you 
doing here? 

JANE: Well, I — I kind of ran away, I 
expect. Mother thinks I went with 
Father and Father thinks I’m with 
Mother— oh, I suppose it was 
naughty of me but I couldn’t help it. 
I had to come back. I like this 
house. 

3rp Witcu: But this house is haunted. 

4TH Witcu: No, it isn’t. I feel some- 
thing different about this house — 
it’s changed somehow. 

Janie: Oh, I wish you could make 
Mother and Father see it’s a nice 
house. It’s the people that live in a 
house that make it home and I’ve 
got the nicest family. 

4TH Witcu: You — you want to live in 





this house, little girl? 


JANIE: Oh, yes, please. I know it needs 
cleaning up but I thought maybe I 
could do that. 

4TH Wircu: Well, that settles it. Do 
you know what I’m going to do this 
Halloween? I’m going to use my new 
broom to clean up this house so 
someone can live in it. I’m going to 
sweep the cobwebs away. . . . (She 
begins sweeping but the others crowd 
around, trying to stop her.) 

3rd WitcH: No—no, you can’t do 
that — 

2np Witcu: That would be a good 
deed. 

Ist Witcn: Folks expect us to do mis- 
chief. . . 

JANIE (Suddenly): Oh, I know who you 
are! It just came to me. You’re the 
good fairies that live in this house, 
aren’t you? You’re good fairies in 
disguise! 

Ist Witcn: What? 

2np Witcu: What did you say? 

3rp Witcu: Did you say what | 
thought you said? 

JANIE: Every: nice house has good 
fairies. I knew it all along — you are 
good fairies, aren’t you? 

Ist Wircu: Why — why —did you 
hear that? She said something good 
about us. (She removes her mask and 
is a pretty girl.) 

2np Witcu: So she did. (She removes 
her mask too.) 

3rD Witcu: I feel so different. (Also 
removes mask.) 

4th WitcuH (Removing mask): She 
broke the spell! She broke the spell! 

Ist Witcu: Quickly —let’s change 
this house with charms and chants! 

2np Wirtcu: Let’s brighten up every 
corner. 
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3rp WitcH: Yes — yes — let’s drive 
that haunted look away. 

4rH Witcu: Let’s chase the cobwebs 
away with our magic brooms! (The 
Witcues get very busy with their 
brooms.) 

WITCHES: 

Hocus pocus, mumbo jumbo, 

Our magic chant we’ll say; 

Hocus pocus, mumbo jumbo, 

We'll whisk the dirt away. 

(They sweep rubbish offstage left and 
right, doing it with such sweeping mo- 
tions of their brooms that it looks like 
magic instead of work. JANIE stands 
clapping her hands and smiling.) 

JANIE: You’re wonderful — you're 
wonderful! 

Witcues (Sweeping at the cobwebs on 
ceiling and bringing them down with 
their brooms.) 

Double bubble, hubble rubble, 
Our magic spell we’ll cast; 
The cobwebs all will disappear 
Very, very fast! 

JANIE: There they go — there they go! 
(Now the Witcues take the gray 
dusty covers from the chairs and sweep 
them offstage with their brooms as they 
say) 

Hocus pocus, mumbo jumbo, 

We'll change the furniture too; 

Double bubble, hubble rubble, 

Away with the old — look at the 
new! 

Janre: Oh, how different everything 
begins to look. It’s magic! (The 
Witcues rest their chins on the 
handles of their brooms and look 
around the room. Then they shake 
their heads.) 

Ist Witcu: It still needs something 
else. 


2np Wircu: It still looks a bit dreary. 

3RrD Witcu: It needs some more magic. 

4TH Witcu: Wait — I’ll cast a spell 
with my new broom. (She waves her 
broom with a flourish.) 
Magic broom — magic broom — 
Chase the gloom away; 
Brighten up each corner — 
Make it light, I say! 
(During the Witcn’s chant, the dim 
light changes to a bright cheerful one, 
and the room does indeed look re- 
juvenated. The WircusEs all nod their 
heads approvingly.) 

Wirtcues: It looks as clean as a whistle. 

4TH Witcu: Didn’t I tell you a new 
broom sweeps clean? 

JANIE: Oh, it looks beautiful—I knew 
all along this was a nice house. 

Ist Wircn: It’s because of you, little 
girl. 

2np WitcH: You made it into a nice 
house. 

3RD WitcH: It was really you who 
chased the gloom away. 

4TH WitcH: You made us realize that 
good tricks are worth doing. They’re 
more fun than mischief. 

JANIE: But I didn’t do anything. 
You’re the good fairies. 

ist WitcH: Oh ho, you don’t know who 
we really are. 

2np Wirtcu: Shall we tell her? 

3RpD Witcu: I think we’d better. 

4TH Wircu: Little girl, we have a con- 
fession to make. We’re not good 
fairies at all — we’re really witches. 
we really are. 

JANIE: But of course you are — Hal- 
loween witches! And Halloween 
witches are just good fairies in dis- 
guise. (Voices are heard off.) 

Wrrcues: Listen — voices! We’ll have 
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to scat, vamoose, vanish — 

JANIE: Oh, but please — don’t go! It’s 
probably Mother and Father and I’d 
like you to meet them. 

WirtcueEs: No — no, we’d only frighten 
grown ups. (Chanting) 

Off we go on our magic broom- 
sticks — 

Off we go into the sky; 

Vamoose, scat, hurry, vanish — 

Fly away — fly — fly! 

(The WitcHEs are mounted on their 

broomsticks ready to leave.) 

JANIE: Oh, but you’ll come back some- 
time — please — 

4TH Witcu: On next Halloween eve! 
(The Wircues rush off at left and 
right just in time for the door at rear 
opens and Mr. and Mrs. Cooprer 
hurry in followed by Mr. JoNnES and 
Nora and Bos.) 

Mr. Cooper: Janie, you’re here! 

Mrs. Cooper: Oh, Janie, we’ve been 
so worried — 

Mr. Cooper: I thought you went with 
Mother and she thought you went 
with me — 

JANIE: I’m sorry, Mother and Father, 
but I — I just had to come back. 
Bos: Come back to this old dump? 
(He stops and looks around.) Hey, 

what’s happened to it? 

Nora: Why, it — it looks so different 
— all cleaned up. 

Mrs. Cooper (Who has been hugging 
JANIE): Why, so it does. I—I’d 
never know it was the same house. 

Mr. Jonss (Looking around): Can you 
imagine that? My men must have 
got over here and cleaned up the 
place while we were gone, but I 


never thought it would make such a 
difference. 

Janie: No— it was the witches who 
cleaned it up, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Cooper: Witches? Janie — 

Janie: Yes, Father. The Halloween 
witches. They cleaned it up with 
their magic broomsticks. 

Mrs. Cooper: Janie — Janie, you 
must have been dreaming. Did you 
fall asleep while you were here? 

JANIE: I —I guess I did, but it was 
after I woke up that the witches 
came. 

Mr. Jones: Well, looks as though your 
little girl has been having a Hal- 
loween party all by herself — witches 
and everything. . . . Say, you folks 
wouldn’t want to reconsider, and 
take this place? 

Mr. Cooper: Would we? I think it’s as 
good as done right now. .. . What do 
you say, Mother? 

Mrs. Cooper: Why, Fred, I don’t see 
how we could do better. It’s really a 
homey old place. 

Nora: Oh, Mother — a house at last. 

Bos: A home of our own again. 

JANIE: Oh, Mother, can we really stay 
and live in this nice house? 

Mrs. Coopsr: Yes, Janie. 

JANIE: Then maybe the witches will 
come and see me again sometime. 
Bos: Now, wait a minute, Janie. We 
don’t want a haunted house — we 

don’t want witches... 

JANIE: Oh, but these are good witches 
and they only come on Halloween. 


THE END, 
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Characters 
SYLVIA 
JUDITH 
JULIE 
CaROL 
NAN 
ELLEN 
Miss WESTON 

Time: Afternoon of the first day of 
school. 

Setrina: Corner of school gymnasium. 

Ar Rise: Sytvia and JuLie are 
sprawled on the floor. JupITH is on 
the bench down left. 

Sytvia (Looking off right): Pretty 
work, Carol! Pretty work. 

JuLiE: If you make a few more baskets 
like that, you’ll be on the first team. 

JupitTu: Try it again. (After a moment) 
There! You’re simply marvelous. 
(Carou appears, a basketball wnder 
her arm.) 

Caro: If I can make the team as well 
as the basket, I won’t ask another 
thing. 

JupitH: Not even an A in every sub- 
ject? 

Caro: Not even that, Judy. (Sits on 
bench at back.) 

Syivia: Funny about basketball. 

Junie: Funny — how? 

Sytvia: It’s such a nice, companionable 
game, Julie. 

JULIE: Companionable? 

Sytv1a: Football is a grand, inspiring, 
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way-off thing. Baseball is hard and 
stiff and right to the point. But 
basketball — well — (Sighs.) 

JULIE: Don’t stop at that point, Sylvia. 

Sytv1a (Dreamily): You can tuck a 
basketball right under your arm, 
cozy-like, bounce it while you run — 
and when you throw it into the 
basket, it comes right back to you. 

JupiTH: You’re a funny one. 

Sytv1a: Funny or not, I’m captain of 
the basketball team. 

Jutre: And a swell one, believe me. 

CaroL: Here we are, all of us crazy 
about basketball. 

JULIE: So crazy that we choose to play 
around the gym on the very first 
day of school. 

CarRo.: The first day ought to be cele- 
brated in some way or other. 

JupitH: Do you remember last year . 
when we were sophs? ‘ 

Caro: All but me. (Laughs) I was one 
of the freshmen. 

Syiv1a: One of the freshmen who were 
hazed. 

JupiITH: You were a naughty little 
thing, Carol, who wouldn’t scare a 
bit. 

CaroL: But — do you remember that 
other one? 

Jupitu: Don’t I, though? 

JuuiE: Tell me about it. I came in too 
late to share the fun. 

Sytv1a: I’m not so sure it was fun. 
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JupitH: You see, we were pining for 
some excitement — 

Sytvia: First night of the first day. 

JupituH: And we thought it would be 
fun to tease the freshmen. 

Caro: It wasn’t a bad tease. 

Sytv1a: We made them do silly things. 

CaRo.: I scrambled like an egg. 

JupitTu: And did it very well, too. 

Syivia: And then — (Hesitates.) 

Jupitu (Emphatically): And then 

JuLIE: What happened? 

JupiTH: One girl had hysterics. 

Sytvia: Pretended to lose her mind. 

Jup1TH: Scared us all to death. 

Sytvia: And all the time she was 
secretly laughing at us. 

Juuie: Clever little rascal, I’d say. 

Syzv1a: And right now a shining light 
in dramaties. 

Caro.: I wish — oh, how I wish — 
that a freshman would come our 
way. 

JuLiE: Miss Weston objects, doesn’t 
she? 

Caro: To real hazing, of course. But 
this would be just fun. 

Junie (Laughing): Heaven send us a 
freshman! 

Jupitu (Pointing right): Look what’s 
coming. 

Syiv1a: It’s Nan. 

JuLie: What is she wearing? 

CaroL: Nan! (Nan prances into the 
circle wearing a gymnasium suit of 
years ago, very full, pleated bloomers, 
and a middy blouse, with heavy stock- 


ings and iennis shoes.) 

Nan: It’s Mother’s old gym suit. I 
brought it along to give you a treat. 

Syzvia: Oh, but it’s bulky. 

JuLiE: Let me feel that cloth. (Pauses) 
How could anyone play basketball 


in a thing like that? 
Nan: And the middy blouse is so hot 
that I want to scream. 


Sytvia (Suddenly and excitedly): 
There’s a strange girl at the other 
end of the gym. 

Nan: I saw her here this afternoon. 

Sytv1a: She seems to be ever so inter- 
ested in all the apparatus. 

JupiTta: Newcomer. 

JULIE: Maybe she’s never been in such 
close touch with a gym. 

CaroL (Excitedly): Girls! 

Nan: What’s the matter? (Sits by 
CAROL.) 

CaroL: Fate—or providence — or 
whatever you want to call it — has 
sent us a newcomer —- a freshman. 

JULIE (Excitedly): Oh — 1 — see! 

Syzvia: It’s our chance. 

JupiTH: Shall we try? 

Nan: Try what? 

JupiTH: To get acquainted — very in- 
formally — with her. 

Nan (Suddenly): Oh — I get you! (En- 
thusiastically) Let’s. 

Sytvia: Just a little fun. 

JupiTH: Gay and festive. 

Jute: Making her feel at home. 

Caro.: Then, after it’s all over, we can 
laugh together. 

Nan: Maybe she’s not the laughing 
kind. 

Syivia: Shall we draw on our imagina- 
tions? 

JupiTu: No fun if we don’t. 

JuLie: Let me call her. 

Caro: Right now. 

JuLIE (Crossing to right door and call- 
ing): Won’t you join us? 

JupitH (Joining JULIE): Please. 

ELLEN (Off stage) Thank you. I’d love 
to. (Eniers. ELLEN is youthful, charm- 
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ingly arrayed in sport clothes.) 

JuLIE (Drawing out a chair): Now sit 
here and we'll all get acquainted 
right off the bat. 

ELLEN: How nice and friendly you are. 

JupiTtH: Oh, we want to be friendly. 
(NAN draws out another chair; JuDITH 
and Carou return to the bench at back 
while Sytvia and JULIE seat them- 
selves on the bench at left.) 

Syiv1a: Newcomer? 

ELLEN: My first day. 

Jutie: We must introduce ourselves. 
(Pauses) I’m Julie and this is Sylvia. 

Nan: I’m Nan. 

JupitH: I’m Judy. 

Carou: I’m Carol. 

ELLEN (Smilingly): And I’m Ellen. 

Sytvia: First names are so much nicer 
than last names. 

ELLEN: I think so. 

Nan: Are you interested in sports? 

ELLEN: Why — why — I hope to be. 

CaRo.: This is the gym. 

ELLEN: Yes — I know. 

Sytvia: And we all spend a lot of time 
in this room. 

ELLEN: I expect to do that, too. 

Caro : Going in for all athletics? 

ELLEN: Why — why — yes. 

Nan: Basketball? 

ELLEN: Oh, I do want to make the 
team. 

Sytv1: Well, we have a little test that 
shows right in a minute just how 
much ability a candidate has. 

ELLEN: What is it? 

Sytv1a: Throwing the ball into the 
basket from the farthest corner of 
the gym. 

ELLEN: Why — why — isn’t that very 
difficult to do? 

Sytv1a (Airily): If you have the true 


basketball technique, it isn’t. 

ELLEN (Eagerly): Won’t you show me 
just how it’s done? 

Sytvia (A trifle confused): Why — why 
— I’m a little out of practice right 
now — but — 

JupiTH (Coming to the rescue): Do you 
play tennis, Ellen? 

ELLEN: Oh, I’m crazy to play tennis. 

JupiTH: Let’s have a try at it soon. 

ELLEN: That will be wonderful. 

Junie: Judy is our champion. (With a 
sudden inspiration) She’s state cham- 
pion and has so many cups that we 
can’t count them. 

ELLEN: Oh, I’d never dare to play with 
her! 

JupitH (Condescendingly): Perhaps I 
can help you. 

Nan (Taking the spotlight and pirouet- 
ting): How do you like the new gym 
suit? 

ELLEN: Gym suit? That? 

Nan: The latest thing. Gives greater 
freedom — is very tailored in cut — 
and is becoming to everybody. 

CaroL: It makes it much easier to 
scramble like an egg. 

ELLEN: Scramble — like — an — egg? 

"AROL: That’s required of every fresh- 
man. 

ELLEN: Just what is it? 

Caro.: That depends upon the egg — 
the freshman, I mean. 

JULIE: Maybe you’d like to begin with 
croquet, Ellen. 

ELLEN: Croquet? 

Jute: You have a mallet and a ball 
and some wickets — and it’s nice, 
easy fun. 

Nan: Sort of an A B C book for the 
ambitious athlete. 

Eien: Oh, dear! It all sounds so dif- 






ficult. I’m afraid I’ll never be able to 
do it all. 

Nan (Who has again seated herself): 
We're all here to help. 

Carnot (Cheerfully): And practice 
makes perfect. 

Syiv1a: Oh, here comes Miss Weston. 
(The girls scramble to their feet. Miss 
WESTON enters— poised and just 
what a principal should be.) 

Miss Weston: So you're here, Ellen. 
I’ve been looking everywhere for 
you. 

ELLEN (Laughing): A gymnasium is 
my first love, you know. 

Miss Weston: How delightful for the 
girls to meet their new teacher in 
such an informal way. 

JuLiE (Wildly): Teacher? 

Miss Weston: Even if she does look 
as young as the rest of you, Miss 
Ellen Eliot is assistant in the physi- 
cal education department. (CAROL 
chokes audibly.) What is the matter, 
Carol? 

Caro: Oh, nothing, Miss Weston - 
nothing at all. 

Miss Weston: She will coach the 
basketball team since she was cap- 
tain of her team in college. 

Sytvia (Dazed): Captain — of — her 
— team. 

Miss Weston: She’s state champion 
in tennis, by the way. 

JupitTx: Oh— Oh! 

Miss Weston: So you see how fortu- 
nate we are to claim her as one of the 
faculty. 

E.ten: And how fortunate J am to 
make such fine friends on the very 
first day of school. 


Miss Weston: Nan, why are you ar- 
rayed in that extraordinary costume? 

Nan: It’s mother’s old gym suit, Miss 
Weston, and | put it on just for fun. 

Miss Weston (Laughing): Civiliza- 
tion has advanced, hasn’t it? (Turns 
to right) I’ve asked a few teachers to 
meet you, Ellen. 

ELLEN: How kind of you! 

Miss Weston: So we'll hurry along. 
(She goes out but ELLEN lingers for a 
moment. ) 

ELLEN (Laughingly) : See you at basket- 
ball, girls. (Goes out. For a moment 
the girls look at each other in conster- 
nation, then sink on the nearest resting 
place.) 

Sytv1a: Captain of the basketball 
team — and I told her how to throw 
the ball. 

JupiTH: State champion — and I of- 
fered to help her in tennis. 

Nan: And I told her all that stuff 
about this old suit. 

Caro: I suggested that she scramble 
like an egg. Heavens! 

Jute: And I put in a good word for 
croquet. Croquet — for her. (For a 
moment there is silence.) 

Syivia: Isn’t — it — awful? 

JuLiE: But wasn’t she a good sport? 

JupitTH: I’m crazy about her. 

Caro. (Thoughtfully): And — after all 
— (Hesitates) 

Nan (Eagerly): Yes? 

Caro.: It’s been a real lark — 

Sytvia (With a laugh): For the first 
day of school. 


THE END 
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The Silver Coffeepot 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 

SHEIK Hassan 

MaRIANNA, his wife 

Api BaBa 

HAMDA 

SHEIK HaTemM 

Fauna, his wife 

Muzzx | 

Nira { 

SELIM 

ELSENA 

ELHADA 

FATIMA 

CaSsIM 

FAHAD 

ADI 

BEDOURA } 

6 Dancrine GirLs who may also play 
the parts of the Suaves of the Silver 
Coffeepot 

THe Hani 

AMBAR, a learned man 

A MERCHANT 

SerTine: Before the tent of SHEIK 
:Hassan in the desert. 

At Rise: SHerk Hassan and SHEIK 
HaTeM sit cross-legged outside the 
tent. They sing ‘Desert Song’’ or 
“Pale Hands I Loved.” As they finish 
singing MARIANNA and Fanta come 
out of the tent. 

MaRIANNA: You would think there was 
nothing to do but sing. 

Fania (With a deep sigh): A man in- 
deed leads a soft life. Tell me, 


their children 


their children 


> Other Bedouin children 








Hatem, must we break up camp? 

Hatem: This is the dry season, Fahida. 
There is no water for our goats and 
camels, and no food for our children. 

Fantpa (Sighs again): I would like to 
stay in one place long enough to 
really call it my home. 

Hatem: That will never be. We who 
are the Bedouins must travel over 
the barren desert in quest of food 
and water, else we must die. 

Marianna (Sulkily): Sometimes I 
think ’twere better to die. 

Hatem: Say not so. Life is good even 
here in the desert, though sometimes 
the Sun Woman burns up the grasses 
and wheat fields and dries up our 
wells, but life is good. 

Hassan (Looks off left): Here come the 
boys with Ambar, their learned 
teacher. (Enter left AmBar, followed 
by Setm, Mizer, Cassi; Api 
BaBa, Api and Fauap. They all 
make an obeisance to the two SHEIKs, 
by touching their foreheads, then their 
hearts with right hands and bowing. 
Then the boys sit down cross-legged in 
a semi-circle.) We leave our sons to 
your good graces, Ambar. 

AmBaR: With thee be peace, O Hatem. 
With thee be peace, O Hassan. (The 
two SHEIKs, MARIANNA and Fauipa 
go into tents.) 

Api Basa: It is too hot to learn to read 
today. 


soaetes 


Cassim: I’m tired of learning to read 
anyway. 

AmpBarR: You must never be tired of 
learning anything, Cassim, my son, 
for some day you will grow up to be 
a mighty sheik like your father. 

MizEu (Scoffs): Do you want to be as 
ignorant as a girl, Adi Baba and 
Cassim? 

Api Basa: Don’t let my sister Hamda 
hear you talk that way. She thinks 
she is very smart, and (Confiden- 
tially) sometimes I have to admit 
that even I think she has brains. 

Fanap: What does she need brains 
for? It doesn’t take brains to pitch 
a tent or cook? 

MizEL: Perhaps it does. I’m afraid I 
would pitch a tent upside down. I’m 
glad I don’t have to do it. 

Cassm (Seriously): Our mothers were 
girls once, and they have brains. 
My mother is very wise. Even my 
father asks advice of her. 

Api (Sulkily): Well, I don’t want to 
learn things anyway. 

AmBaR: Is this a mutiny? 

Seti: Well, not exactly a mutiny, 
good Ambar, but we’re tired and it’s 
hot. 

AmBAR: Every Arab boy must learn 
the Koran by heart. He must learn 
to read and write good Arabic. He 
must learn to count so he can barter 
with the merchants, or he may find 
himself penniless some day. 

Sem (With a deep sigh): I suppose 
you are right, good Ambar. (Enter 
right, Nira, Hampa, Ewsena, EL- 
HADA, Fatima, and Bepoura. Nira 
goes to the well, takes bucket, dips into 
well and draws the water.) 

Nira: That’s the last bucket of water 





in the well. The well is now all dried 


up. 

Hampa: Now we must move on again. 
And I like this place. We had fun 
here. 

EvLsena (With a shrug): You won’t like 
it when there is no food or water. 
EvHapa: Even the camels are getting 

restless. Their water humps are dry. 

Fatma (Angrily): I wish the Sun 
Woman herself would dry up. 

3EDOURA: You boys do so much study- 
ing, why can’t you learn to keep the 
desert from drying up? 

Apt (Jn disgust): Now isn’t that just 
like a girl? No amount of learning 
would teach us that. Would it, 
Ambar? Only Allah has power over 
the desert. 

AmBaR (Thoughtfully): Some day there 
will be ways of drawing the waters of 
the river through the desert and 
cultivating fields so that Bedouins 
will not find it so hard to live. 
(Shakes his head sadly) But not in my 
day. 

Mize (Eagerly): In mine? 

AMBAR: Maybe so, Mizel, my son. 
Learn all you can and some day you 
may find the way. Today I will let 
you all go because it is so hot. 

Nira: Why can’t we learn to read, 
Ambar, even as our brothers do? I 
am as smart as my brother, Mizel. 
Even my father says so. 

Mizeu (Scornfully): Huh. He only says 
that because he is your father and 
likes you a little. 

AmBAR: | would like to teach you, 
Nira, but what good would it do you? 
You must go back to your tent and 
learn from your mother how to 
weave and spin, how to load and un- 




















load the camels, to pitch a tent and 
care for the goats and sheep. 

Cassim: Yes, and how to grind the 
wheat and cook porridge and bread, 
to churn butter and make cheese of 
goat’s milk. How to fashion halters 
and saddlebags. 

Fanap: If you learn these things well, 
Nira, you will surely find a husband 
to dress you in red silk gowns and 
glittering jewels. Maybe it will be 
one of us, when we are grown up. 

Nea (Tosses her head): As if I would 
look at one of you. I’ll find me a rich 
sheik and live always in an oasis. 

Api: It sounds like a nice dream. 

AMBAR (Rises): We will have a lesson 
tomorrow, unless we have to start 
early on our wanderings. (AMBAR 
exits left. The two Suerks, Mart- 
ANNA and Fautpa come out from the 
tent.) 

Fauna: The merchant is coming. Now 
I can get some cloth to fix the gap 
in our tent roof, O Hatem. 

Marianna: And I need a new coffee- 
pot, a bright shining coffeepot with 
which to make coffee for our guests, 
O Hassan. 

Hassan: I will buy you a coffeepot, the 
best that he has. A shining silver 
coffeepot, if it please your heart. 
(Enter right, the MercHaNntT with a 
large tray on which are ribbons, 
scarves, jewelry, a jacket, and a large 
silver coffeepot.) 

MERCHANT: I have much that is good 
to sell you today. Silken scarves, 
strings of bright beads, fine utensils 
for cooking, and bolts of cloth. 

Hassan (Takes up a string of beads, 

hands it to Hampa): I will buy this 

for you, my Hamda. You have 





pleased me well. 

Hampa (Takes his hands and holds 
them to her forehead for a moment): 
Thank you, my father. (Puts beads 
around her neck.) 

Hatem (Chooses a bright scarf): 1 will 
buy this lovely silken scarf for you, 
Nira, my daughter. 

Nrra (Takes his hands and holds them 
against her forehead): Thank you, my 
father. 

MeErcHANT (Holds up a silver coffeepot): 
Here is the most prized of all my 
wares, a silver coffeepot. (Conjfi- 
dentially, behind his hand.) A magic 
coffeepot. 

Marianna (Claps her hands in excite- 
ment): A silver coffeepot, Hassan! 
Just what I have been seeking! 

Hassan (Magnanimously) : If it is your 
heart’s desire, it is yours for the 
asking. 

Fanma (Enviously): It is beautiful, 
Marianna. It will give pleasure to 
many of your guests. 

Marianna (Takes it): It looks, indeed, 
like a magic coffeepot. 

MERCHANT: Only forty pieces of silver. 

Hassan (Angrily): Forty — pieces — 
of silver? Too much. I will give you 
twenty. 

MERCHANT (Starts to take it back): It 
would cost you that much just to 
look at it. 

Hassan: Twenty-five then? 

Mercuant: I will let it go for thirty, 
but not a bit less. 

Hassan: You are a robber. (Shrugs his 
shoulders) but what can I do about 
it? (Takes out money pouch and 
counts the silver into his hand.) And 

here are ten more pieces of silver to 

pay for the beads and the scarf. 


(MERCHANT gathers together his wares, 
salaams, and goes out. Voices heard 
from outside right.) Turn your faces to 
the East. Allah is great. Allah is 
good. Turn your faces to Mecca. 

Marianna: Already it is mid-day and 
time for prayers. (MARIANNA and 
Fanipa, followed by the two SHEIKS 
enter tent just as the Haps1 comes 
from right with his prayer rug. He 
goes to center, spreads his prayer rug, 
and kneels on it. “Allah” by Cadman 
is played softly, and the dancing girls 
come, three from right and three from 
left, forming a semi-circle around the 
Hapst at background center. The 
HapJi prostrates himself, his fore- 
head touching the ground, as all on 
the stage sing ‘“‘Allah.’’) 

Tue Hapa (As singing stops, raising 
his head): There is no God but Allah! 
(Bows low again, his forehead touch- 
ing the rug) Allah is great! Allah is 
good! And Mohammed is his Apostle. 
From the towers of the mosques in 
the city yonder the call to prayer is 
being given by the Muezzins. Heed 
ye all the call to prayer. Allah is 
great! Allah is good! 


CURTAIN 
* * * 
SCENE 2 
SETTING: The same, a few hours later. 
AT Rise: The children are all seated 
around the stage in a semi-circle, 
cross-legged. Hampa is polishing the 
silver coffeepot with a chamois cloth. 
Hampa: Tonight my father and mother 
are entertaining guests. The coffee 
will be especially good for it will be 
made in this silver coffeepot. But 
there won’t be much to eat. 


Api BaBa (Admiringly): It is a beauti- 
ful coffeepot, the prettiest I have 


ever seen. 

Exusena: And you are making it shine 
like the sun. 

Hampa (Stops rubbing): I wish we 
didn’t have to move on. I wish it 
would rain so we could have plenty 
to eat and drink. It is tiresome to be 
traveling about the way we do. 

EvHapa (With a sigh): We'll get used to 
it in time, I suppose. 

Hampa (Rubs the coffeepot vigorously) : 
I wish we had plenty of water. 
(Enter First SLAVE.) 

Ist Suave (Prostrates herself before 
Hampa): Thy wish is gratified, O 
Mistress of the Coffeepot. 

Hampa (Frightened): What do you 
mean? Who are you? 

SLavE (Rises): I am one of the slaves 
of the silver coffeepot. Rub the 
coffeepot and keep it bright and I 
will serve you forever. 

Cass (Breathlessly): Keep rubbing, 
Hamda. Keep rubbing. 

Eusena (Excited): Yes, and keep on 
wishing, too. 

SLAVE: Thy wells are now full of water, 
and soon the rains will come. 

Nira (Runs to well and looks down into 
it): She is right. The water ripples 
and sparkles. (Claps her hands) We 
can stay here. We don’t have to 
move. 

Hampa (Rubs coffeepot energetically): I 
wish I had a great basket filled with 
fruit. (Enter Seconp Stave right 
with big basket of fruit. Sets basket 
before HampaA.) 

2np SLAVE: Here I am, O Mistress of 
the Coffeepot. Thine to command, 
mine but to obey. 




















Api Basa: This is more fun than play- 
ing a game. How many slaves are 
there? 

2npv Suave: There are six, O Adi Baba. 

Api Baba (Jn surprise): You know my 
name? 

2nD SLAVE: It is my business to know 
everything. 

Mize: Keep on rubbing, Hamda. 

Hampa: But what shall I wish for? We 
have water and fruit. Is not that 
enough? 

Fatmma: Nay. You have to keep the 
slaves busy. Wish for bread. 

Hampa (Rubs, and shuts her eyes 
tightly): I wish I had a tray of the 
finest bread. (Enter Turrp SLAVE 
with a silver tray full of rolls.) 

3rp Stave: Here is the bread, O 
Mistress of the Coffeepot. 

ExxHapa (Eagerly): And now wish for 
jewels and see what happens. 

Hampa (Rubs coffeepot gleefully): Yes. 
One can never have too many jewels. 
I wish I had a whole trayful of jewels. 
(Enter Fourtu SLAVE with a tray of 
jewels which she sets before Hampa.) 

4TH SLAVE: Jewels in store for thee, O 
Mistress of the Coffeepot. (Hampa 
hands out the jewels to all the children, 
who put them on.) 

Hampa (Sighs): How happy we are 
going to be. We will never want for 
anything again. 

Sztim: Now we know why the mer- 
chant called it a magic coffeepot. 
Hampa (Rubs again): Now I wish I had 
a basket full of gold and silver. 
(Firru SLAVE enters with a basket full 

of gold and silver coins.) 

5TH Stave: Thy wish is granted, O 
Mistress of the Coffeepot. 

Bepoura (Sagely): Jewels and gold, 





food and drink, do not always make 

for happiness, Hamda. Wish for 

health and happiness. 

Nira: Aye, people need happiness in 
their hearts, and there is one slave 
left to do your bidding. 

Hampa (Rubs the coffeepot again): Ah, 
then I wish for health and happiness 
for all of us. (Enter SixtTH Save, 
prostrating herself before Hampa.) 

6TH Stave: So shall it be, even as you 
have wished. It is a wise wish, small 
Mistress of the Coffeepot, for with- 
out health no one can be really 
happy, nor without happiness in 
their hearts. Blessed be the tribes of 
Sheik Hatem and Sheik Hassan for- 
evermore. Let health and happiness 
be theirs, for their children and their 
children’s children, for their friends 
and for all the children of Allah. 

4TH Stave: We will keep the rains 
falling and the kind sun shining. And 
your lands shall be fertile. 

3RD SLAVE: You shall cultivate fields of 
wheat which no sand storms shall 
destroy. Your camels shall be the 
finest in the land. 

5TH Stave: From the mouth of the 
silver coffeepot shall flow water to 
keep you from thirsting, and food 
that shall keep you from hunger. 

3RD Suave: From the silver coffeepot 
shall flow gold and silver and jewels 
that your trade may be increased. 

2np Suave: Nevermore need you 
wander through the desert in search 
of a place to pitch your tent so long 
as you keep the coffeepot ever shin- 
ing. 

Ist Stave: The slaves of the silver 

coffeepot shall wait upon all your 

needs. 
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6TH Stave: Allah in truth gives light 
in darkness. Blessed be the name of 


Allah. (She bows very low, hands 
crossed in front of her and held high, 
forehead resting against her crossed 
hands.) 

Aux: Blessed be the name of Allah! 
(All bow low.) 

3rp Stave: And now we leave you. 
But remember this, that whenever 
you have need of us, rub the silver 
coffeepot and one of us will come. 
(SLAVES go out.) 

Nrra (Runs to tent and calls): My 
father! My mother! Come and see 
this wonderful thing that has hap- 
pened to us. (SHerk Hatem and 

- MARIANNA come from tent.) 

Hatem: And what is this wonderful 
thing? 

Hampa: Wait and we will tell you. 
(Runs to tent and calls) My father! 
My mother! Do you also come and 
hear the glad news. (SHerk Hassan 
and MARIANNA come out.) 

MaRIANNA: I was busy packing — 

Hampa (Excitedly): But you don’t have 
to pack any more. 

Marianna (With a shrug): Not pack, 
when we may be traveling for nine 
long months? 

MizeEx: But that is what we are trying 
to tell you. We don’t have to move. 

Fanipa: There is no grazing for our 
goats and camels, nor any food or 
water for us. We mus! move on. 

Hampa (Picks up basket of fruit): But 
here is fruit, and plenty of it, and 
more where this came from. 

Hatem (Takes an apple and tastes it): 
It is indeed fruit, and such fruit as I 
have never before tasted. 

Nira (Takes her mother’s hand and 





drags her to well): See, the well which 
was dry before is now full with 
sparkling water. 

Hampa: The slaves of the silver coffee- 
pot are helping us. 

Fanipa (Lays a worried hand against 
her forehead) : The child is ill, Hassan. 

MarRIANNA (Worried, lays her hand 
against Hampa’s forehead): My 
Hamda, you are also ill. 

Hampa: I never felt better in my life. 
Wait, and I’ll show you what has 
happened to us. (Rubs the coffeepot) 
I wish that all the six slaves of the 
coffeepot would come forth. (The 
siz SLAVES enter right.) 

Ist Stave: The child is right, O Sheik 
Hatem. At the present moment she 
is Mistress of the Silver Coffeepot 
because she rubs it and keeps it 
beautiful. As long as she keeps it 
bright, you will never more know 
hunger or thirst, sorrow or sickness. 

3RD Stave: Your goats and camels 
graze in content. Let this be your 
oasis, the finest and most fruitful in 
the desert. 

4TH SLAVE: For many years may you 
enjoy health, prosperity, and hap- 
piness. 

5TH SLave: Call upon us at any time 
of day or night, and we will wait 
upon you. 

6TH Stave: Ask for good things, and 
have faith, and good things shall 
come unto you. May the blessings of 
Allah be showered upon you, and 
upon your children, and your chil- 
dren’s children, and upon your 


friends and their children’s children. 
Blessed be the Name of Allah! (They 
all sing ‘‘Allah.”’) 

THE END 




















Sour Grapes and Apples 


by Ann Steward 


Characters 
MIcHAEL, the farmer 
ApA, the nurse 
ELLIN, the child 
Her APPETITE 

SETTING: A path across a field. 

At Rise: Evuin and Her Appetite 
appear walking stealthily as if they 
are up to mischief. ELLINn is being 
pulled along by Her Appetite who 
is more determined than she on the mis- 
chief they have in mind. 

Her Appetite: Come along, hurry, or 
Michael the Farmer will notice us, or 
Nurse will miss us from the house 
and start out to look for us. 

ELuin: But maybe we ought not go to 
the orchard yet, the fruit may not be 
ripe, and you know how sick green 
fruit made us the last time we ate it, 
surely you remember the medicine 
Nurse gave us. . 

Her Appetite: But I told you I can’t 
wait for fresh fruit any longer, I’m 
tired of dried prunes and apples, I 
don’t care if it is a little green,I like 
it tart and snappy. . . . (MicHAEL 
appears, ahead of them, from the di- 
rection of the orchard. He is a gay and 
fanciful fellow with an Irish look 
about him. He carries a pitchfork 
across his shoulder.) 

MicuHakE.: Heigh-ho, if it isn’t Miss 

y,, Ellin herself, without Nurse... . 
(Her Appetite retires from path at 
once. She is invisible, of course, to 
MIcHAEL being known only to ELiin. 
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ELLIN stops and tries to look as if she 
were going nowhere in particular.) 
And where is she going with only her- 
self for company? 

Evin: Oh I — I just got lonely and 
came out to — to look for you, 
Michael, I thought you might be 
coming in from the fields or the 
orchard and would stop to tell me a 
story. (She warms to this excuse) I do 
so love your stories, Michael. They 
are so much better than Nurse’s be- 
cause they’ve got fairies in them. 

MicnHak. (With scorn of Nurse): And 
what would Nurse’s stories have in 
them if not fairies? 

Evi (With regret): Morals — what 
happens if you’re good or bad. 
Nurse doesn’t approve of your 
stories, Michael. She says I’m too old 
for stories with fairies in them... . 
(Here Evin is distracted by Her 
APPETITE who signals to her to get rid 
of MIcHAEL so they can go on into 
the orchard.) 

MicHakt (With more scorn): Morals, is 
it? As if fairies aren’t morals them- 
selves, and live ones, not the kind 
made out of words like Nurse’s fine 
morals. . . . (NURSE’S voice inter- 
rupts him, calling offstage from direc- 
tion of house.) 

Nurse (Shrilly): El-lin! Where are 
you? Stay in the yard, don’t go near 
the or-chard! 

MicHaEL (With sudden suspicion): 
Orchard, did she say? But surely, 


child, you would not think of going 
there yet, for the fruit is green, and 
you couldn’t be thinking of eating it 
green, now could you? Why, listen, 
here’s telling you something you 
may not know — fairies live inside 
fruit, and you must never eat it 
green for if you do you'll swallow a 
fairy. I’ll tell you how it is now. .. . 
(He sits down as if to tell her a story. 
Her AppeTITE gestures frantically 
for her not to listen to it. Again 
NurseE’s voice is heard from the house.) 

Nurse: Mich-ael! Where are you? 
Missus wants you — 

MIcHAEL (Grumbling): Hear the wo- 
man! She’s forever calling someone, 
if it isn’t you, it’s me. Likely it isn’t 
Missus who wants me, but Nurse 
herself to keep me from telling you 
stories with fairies in them. Well, 
but let me tell you this much. When 
the fruit trees are in blossom the 
fairies make their home in the center 
of the flowers. Now every blossom 
makes a fruit. Should a fairy get 
caught napping, he will be sur- 
rounded in no time by the growing 
fruit and when he wakens, there he 
is, in the center of it, and there he 
must stay until the fruit ripens, falls 
to the ground and cracks open a bit 
so that he can get out. Of course he 
gets plenty to eat inside — folks 
think it is worms that eat fruit, but 
instead it’s fairies. Still, they get 
restless, no matter how well fed they 
are, and it is a known fact that of all 
the fairies, the Fruit Fairies have 
the worst dispositions. So then, let 
me tell you what would happen 
should you swallow such a fairy 
while the fruit is green . . . 


Nurse (Calling more loudly): Michael! 
Missus wants — 

MicHAEL (Giving up his story): Well 
and if it is the Missus who wants me 
I’d better be going. But stay here 
now, Miss Ellin, where I’m leaving 
you, or Nurse will be blaming me for 
wherever else you might go. (He 
goes off grumbling about NuRsE. 
ELuINn’s APPETITE, relieved, dashes 
up to her to tempt her into the orchard.) 

Her Appetite: I thought he would 
never go! Hurry now, before Nurse 
comes for us... . 

Eur (Hesitant): But didn’t you hear 
what Michael said about fairies 
being in green fruit? 

Her Appetite: I don’t care if they are. 
I daresay they taste all right... . 
Eur: But you’d have to eat them 

raw! 

Her Appetite: You wouldn’t want to 
cook a fairy, would you? Besides, 
maybe they aren’t there at all. 
Nurse says Michael’s stories are all 
nonsense, you know. 

Exum: But what Michael says sounds 
so much truer than what Nurse says. 

Her Appetite: Well, anyway, a grape 
fairy would be small and easy to 
swallow, or I could spit it out with 
the seeds. . . . (Points off stage) Look, 
Ellin, there’s a bunch of grapes right 
there. We wouldn’t have to go very 
far into the orchard . . . (She starts 
off. ELL clutches at her weakly.) 

Eur: No, no, dear Appetite, really 
we mustn’t. We got sick on green 
fruit before, remember, and had to 
take such awful medicine. . . . 

Her Appetite (Pulling away): But | 
am so tired of prunes, and I have 
been weak lately. Nurse herself said 























you needed something to give you an 

appetite. Those grapes and apples 

are giving it to me right now. I’ve 

got to have just a taste — (She 
dashes offstage while Evin stands 
weakly protesting.) 

Exum: Oh dear, you really shouldn’t. 
Nurse says it’s naughty and Michael 
says it’s fairies. (Her APPETITE re- 
turns with a bunch of green grapes and 
a green apple.) 

Her Appetite (Jn triumph): See, I got 
an apple, too. There was one hang- 
ing low, right over the arbor. (Eats 
grapes from one hand, bites into apple 
in other.) 

LLIN: How — how do they taste? 

Her Appetite: Awfully sour, but 
awfully good. Trouble with prunes 
is, they’re not sour enough. I don’t 
taste a trace of fairy. If I’m eating 
any, they go down easy enough. 

KLLIN: But Michael said they had bad 
dispositions, he was just going to tell 
me about what they would do, if 
eaten, when Nurse called. . . . 

Her Appetite: Well, they aren’t doing 
anything yet. Come on, let’s go and 
get some more fruit and hide it away 
for tomorrow. Nurse will be coming 
soon — oh, there she is now. Hurry, 
let’s go down the hill here and hide, 
there are lots of apples hanging low 
there. . . . (She pulls ELLIN off stage 
as Nursp’s voice calls close by.) 

Nurse (Approaching): El-lin! Stay 
where you are, I’m coming to take 
you for a walk. (Appears) Now 
where is that child? Michael said she 
was here. (Calls) Michael! Where did 
you say you left Ellin? 

MicuaE. (Just off stage): And now, 

Nurse Ada, what do you want? 








(Appearing) If you aren’t a woman 
always to be calling someone. El-lin! 
Mi-chael! (Imitates her calling; then 
notices that ELLIN is gone) But wist 
now, where is the child? I left her 
here a minute ago. 

NurszE: Left her? But you should have 
brought her back with you. Now it 
will be your fault if she has gone on 
to the orchard to eat green fruit. 

MIicHaE.L: My fault? When it was you 
who called me saying Missus wants 
me when Missus wasn’t even home? 

NursE: I called you to tell you Missus 
wanted you to keep Ellin out of the 
orchard until the fruit was ripe. 

MicuHakEL: Oh, you did, and all the 
while you were calling me away from 
the child so she could go there! What 
a woman! But it’s no time to be 
fussing now, you go that way, I’ll go 
this. And quiet now, don’t be calling, 
for if she is up to mischief she will 
hear you and hide. (They go off. 
There is either a curtain or an empty 
stage for a second; then ELLIN and 
Her APPETITE come creeping in, all 
hunched together. Her APPETITE is 
changed — her garments are green, her 
mouth is no longer red, she is bent al- 
most in two and groans as she walks. 
ELLIN falls onto the ground, also 
groaning.) 

ELLIN: Oh, Nurse almost saw me... . 
(Looks suddenly at APPETITE and 
shrieks) Appetite, look at you, you’ve 
turned green, you’re dreadful look- 
ing! 

Her Appetite: What about yourself? 
Look at yourself! (If possible have 
green light play on whole scene; if not, 
it can be implied by dialogue.) 

Exuiw (Looking down and all around): 


Why, I’m green too! Everything is. 
The sky — oh, something is terribly 
wrong, the sky ought to be blue and 
it’s green. Appetite, where are you, 
I can’t see you now, everything is 
turning green like thick pea soup. 
And it is all so strange, it is a differ- 
ent world altogether. Look! There 
are — fairies! Just as Michael said. 
They’re everywhere, thick as bees, 
they’re swarming up out of the 
orchard. Watch out, Appetite! They 
are dreadfully cross because we’ve 
swallowed their brothers, they’re 
going to sting! Oh! (Now Exum and 
Her APPETITE go rushing about 
stage as if to escape from fairies in 
pursuit of them. There is confusion, 
sharp little cries, then, darkness or 
curtain, or a subsiding of all action 
into moans and then silence. HER 
AppetITE collapses flatly. ELLIN lies 
front of stage, face buried in arms. 
MicHaEL and NuRSsE appear to- 
gether.) 

Norse (Rushing to ELuin): Here she is, 
and sick, just as I thought! What- 
ever will Missus say — (Lifts Ex- 
LIN’s head, scolds and caresses her at 
same time. ELLIN opens eyes and sees 
MicHak.. Reaches toward him, pull- 
ing away from NURSE.) 


Evuin: Oh, oh, Michael. It is true, 


what you said about the fairies in 
green fruit! 


MIcHAEL (Gently lifting her): See now, 


if you had listened to me — or if 
Nurse had given you time to listen 
to me, I could have told you what 
would happen if you swallowed a 
fairy, and you would not have done 
it, now would you? (ELLIN mourn- 
fully shakes head and leans against 
him. He starts walking off stage with 
her) Come now, let me take you to 
the house and fix you up a brew that 
will settle these fairies. (Grimaces at 
NursE as she looks disapproval.) 


Exum (Shuddering): Oh, Michael, will 


it be — medicine? 


Micuak.: Not a bit of it! It’s a brew, I 


tell you, a magic brew to get rid of 
disagreeable fairies. And what’s 
more, we’ll give some to Nurse, too, 
for I’m thinking, Miss Ellin, she 
needs it. The trouble with Nurse is, 
she’s jealous of me and my fairies, 
and that’s a sure sign that she has 
eaten some sour grapes, too! (All go 
off. ELLIN comforted; MICHAEL grin- 
ning broadly at NursE; and NuRSE 
disapproving but helpless and subdued. ) 


THE END 
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The Halloween Wishes 


by E. MacLellan 


Characters 
Bretry JONES 
Sur, Berry’s younger sister 
JOHN, their brother 
Mrs. Jongs, their mother 
THREE WITCHES 
SCARECROW 
Cuorvs of boys and girls 

Sertine: A cornfield on Halloween. 

At Rise: There is only the ScAaRECROW 
in the center of the stage. A group of 
children enter singing Halloween song. 
They dance around the ScaREcROW. 
After the song is finished, all but three 
children go out. 

Betty (Sitting): I’m too tired to hunt 
for any more nuts. Look, my basket 
is almost filled now. 

Sue: The others can go without us. 
Let’s rest here in the cornfield 
awhile. 

Joun: Who wants to look for nuts any- 
how? Today’s Halloween. I’d like 
something exciting to happen. 

Betty: Wouldn’t it be wonderful to see 
a witch? A real honest-to-goodness 
witch? 

Sue: Oh no, Betty, witches are wicked. 
I’d be scared. 

Joun: I wouldn’t. But what I'd really 
like is a party, a real Halloween 
party where you bob for apples and 
eat lots and lots of ice cream. 

Sue: We’ve never had a party. Per- 

haps they cost too much. 


Berry: A real Halloween party would 
be nice but still . . . I’d rather meet 
a witch. It would be more scary. 
What would you like best, Sue? 

Sun: I’d like to talk to the scarecrow. 
(Walks toward him) He must be so 
very lonely and he looks so kind and 
nice. (JoHN and Berry laugh.) 

JoHN: What a silly you are, Sue. What 
would he have to say? (Points to 
ScaREcROW) He’s alone here all the 
time with a bunch of old crows. 
Caw... Caw... Caw... (Runs 
around the stage flapping arms. SUE 
sits down, leaning against SCARE- 
CROW.) 

Betty: Don’t make fun of Sue, John. 
She has a right to her own wish. 
(Pause) My, I’m tired. I feel so 
sleepy. 

JoHn: Me too. Look, Sue’s almost 
asleep already beside her old scare- 
crow. (Enter three WITCHES.) 

Ist Wircu: Here it’s almost six o'clock 
on Halloween. I’m late with every- 
thing! I’ll never be ready for the 
party tonight. 

2npv Witcu: What do you have to do, 
Sister Greasy? 

Greasy (Importantly): Well, first of 
all, there’s my forty wishes . . . 

3RD Witcu: Forty wishes! 

Greasy (Snappishly): Yes, forty. I 

have a long list of people waiting for 

them too, I can tell you. There’s 


that black cat over at the grocery 
store for one, and... 

3rp WitcH: But forty wishes! I have 
only four. 

2np WitcH: My dear girl, you’re only 
a young, inexperienced witch. Na- 
turally, you can’t expect to have the 
number of wishes that Sister Greasy 
has! After all, Sister Greasy is head 
of the Witches Union, Number 10. 

3RrD Witcu: I shall never be bad enough 
to be considered a good witch like 
Sister Greasy. I know I shan’t. (Sits 
down and sobs.) 

2np WitcH: Dear Greasy, we can’t 
possibly waste another minute here. 
We must be off, now, at once. All 
those goblins are waiting for us over 
in the next cornfield. (Exit two 
Witcues. Berry and Joun have 
been listening.) 

Berry: John! Sue! Three witches! Did 
you see them? 

Joun: Of course I did, two, at least. 
You could hardly call her one. (He 
points to TarRp WiTcH.) 

Witcu (Jumps up): Don’t you dare 
make fun of me, little boy. I am too 
a witch. 

Betty (Soothingly): Of course you are. 
I bet you can do all sorts of spooky 
things like, well, riding a broom- 
stick. 

Wircu: I’m very good at that. 

Sure: We heard you talking. You can 
grant four wishes on Halloween, 
can’t you? Perhaps, perhaps (Looks 
imploringly at the WitcH) you 
wouldn’t mind letting me have one? 

Wrrcu: Child, child, you don’t know 
what you’re asking. I couldn’t pos- 
sibly. You’d much better ask Sister 
Greasy. She’d never miss one out of 


so many. Personally, I think it’s 
quite unfair. Forty for her when I 
have only four. 

Sus (Jumping up): Oh, so do I, sodo I. 
But still, couldn’t I have one? 
There’d be three left! 

Wircu (Slowly): Well, so there would. 
All right. What’s your wish? 

Joun: Wish for a party, Sue, a real 
Halloween party with heaps of ice 
cream. 

Sue: Could you make the scarecrow 
come alive? Could he talk to us? 

Joun (Turns disgustedly): Sue, you’re 
a goose! 

Wirtcu: Is that all you want? That’s 
an easy wish to grant. (Walks toward 
Scarecrow.) Speak, Scarecrow! I 
touch you with my magic broom- 
stick! 

Scarecrow (Taking off his tattered hat 
and bowing): Greetings all! Happy 
Halloween, children. 

CHILDREN: Happy Halloween, Scare- 
crow. 

Sus: Is it happy for you, dear Scare- 
crow, alone all day in the cornfield? 

ScaREcROw: Well, it’s a steady job. 

Joun: It doesn’t seem very lively. 
Nothing to do but flap your arms. 
Anybody could do that. 

Witcu: Don’t be bold, boy, or I'll 
change you into a scarecrow. Then 
you can find out for yourself how 
easy it is. 

Suse: John didn’t mean it, really he 
didn’t, Mr. Scarecrow. And I think 
you’re wonderful . . . helping the 
farmer, protecting the seeds. 

Scarecrow (Pleased): You think I’m 
wonderful, do you? (Pats her head) 
You're a good girl. 

Wircu: The scarecrow is useful, which 
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is more than can be said for certain 
people. 

Joun: O.K. O.K. I’m sorry. 

Wrrcu: And furthermore, on Hal- 
loween, at midnight, all scarecrows 
come alive again. 

SuE: I’m so glad. 

Wrrcu: Yes, they do. . . till the cock 
crows. Our friend here will be at the 
witches’ party tonight. 

ScaREcROW: Indeed I will. 

Wrrcn: And, in addition, you foolish 
boy, did you know that scarecrows 
on Halloween, can grant one wish to 
anyone they like? 

Joun: They can? 

Berry: Poor old Johnny! You spoke 
too fast that time, my lad. If you’d 
been nicer, perhaps the Scarecrow 
would have granted you your wish, 
too. 

ScaRECROW: Goodness me, young 
witch, I’m glad you reminded me of 
my magic Halloween power. (Takes 
Sur’s hand.) | like this little girl. I’ll 
grant her any wish she desires. (Looks 
down ai Sve.) What would you like, 
my dear? Speak up... . Anything 
you want. 

Sur: Anything? 

ScaREcROW: That’s right, anything. 

Sux: Then please let Johnny have his 
turn. You see, we all made Hal- 
loween wishes. Betty’s came true 
when she saw the witches, and I had 
mine when you spoke to me. Only 
Johnny hasn’t had his. 

ScaREcROW: Well now, I don’t know 
... anything for you, but... 

Sue: Please, dear Mr. Scarecrow. 

Scarecrow: All right. 


Wrrcu: Be quick, boy! It’s getting late . 


and I’ve lots to do before the party. 
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Joun: Ill be quick. I want a party . . 


a real Halloween party with lots of 
ice cream. (Pause) Well, where is it? 

Wircu: Where’s what? 

Joun: The party. The ice cream. | 
wished and nothing’s happened. 

Witcn: What a greedy little thing you 
are. Well, I must go now. Say good- 
bye to the Scarecrow, children. 

Betty and Sur: Goodbye, goodbye. 
(ScaREcROW and Witcu start walk- 
ing off.) 

JoHN (Running afier them): But my 
wish! Where’s my party and my ice 
cream? 

Wircu: They’re on the way. Goodbye. 
(Exit) 

Joun: Some witch! Some scarecrow! 
Couldn’t even get me a little old 
party! (Sits down gloomily.) 

Berry: Cheer up, brother dear. Maybe 
you wouldn’t have liked it. 

Joun: You wanted a witch and you got 
her, even if she wasn’t so much. Sue 
had her scarecrow. And I got ex- 
actly .. . nothing. (Enter Moruer.) 

Moruer: I’ve been looking all over for 
you, darlings. (Glances around) What 
are you doing all alone here in the 
cornfield? (Children run to MOTHER.) 

Betty: We met a witch, Mother. 

Sue: I talked to a real scarecrow! 

Moruer: You did? How nice, and on 
Halloween too. Are you sure that 
you weren’t well, dreaming a little? 

Sve: Oh no, no indeed. They just left. 
(Points offstage.) 

Moruer: You seem to have had an 
exciting day. Perhaps you won’t be 
interested now in my news. I thought 
it would be exciting too. 

Berry: We're interested. What is it, 
Mother? 


JOHN and Sur: What is it? What is it? 

MorueEr: Tonight we are going to have 
a real Halloween party! And guess 
what? We’re going to have ice cream, 
lots of it! 

Betty: Hurrah! Oh John, you did get 
your wish. It was on the way! 

Sure: My scarecrow was good. I knew 
he would do as he promised. 


Joun: Yes, I did get my wish all right. 
(Scratches head) But did the witch 
grant it? Was it truly the scare- 
crow’s magic? Or was I going to get 
it anyway? I’m all mixed up! 

Moruer (Laughing): So am I. Come 
along, dreamers, let’s hurry home to 
our party! 

THE END 


Red Magic 


by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 
WitcH 
JuMBO GRINDLE, her cat 
TINY 
TEENY > elves 


Tony } 


Setrinc: Halloween in the Wrrcn’s 
cave. There is the usual black kettle 
hanging over the fire. 

At Rise: Jumspo GRINDLE is sitting 
near the fire. He has a red heart dan- 
gling about his neck. The Witcu is 
sitting on a stool in front of a table 
piled high with books. 

Witcu (Sighs and closes book) : 

My magic books no more can tell! 

I’ve searched them all for any spell 

That turns black to red and red to 
black 

But naught I’ve found that has that 
knack. 

JumMBO: Meoooooow! MEQOOOOW! 

Wircu: Ah, Jumbo Grindle, I’m afraid 
there is nothing more I can do. My 
black magic doesn’t work as long as 
your heart is red instead of black. 


JumBo (Arches back and stalks around 
the kettle): Meoooooow! MEooooow! 

Wircu: This must be some new magic 
from the moon. Come to think of it 
there was a full moon last night. If 
only you hadn’t gone to sleep you 
might have seen how your black 
heart was changed to red. Whoever 
heard of a cat going to sleep at night. 
Surely it must have been powerful 
magic to put such a spell on you. 

JumBo (Comes to WitcH and rubs 
against her knee): Punuuuurrrrrr! 

Wircu: And you’ve grown affectionate, 
too. That certainly isn’t like you. 
(Strokes him) But it is nicer to have 
you so friendly. (Just then there is a 
sound of voices. The three elves, Trny, 
TrEeny and Tony, come down the 
center aisle of the auditorium, talking.) 
Here comes someone. I suppose they 
want some of my black magic. 
Whatever shall I do? Run and greet 
them anyway, Jumbo. (JUMBO goes 
to the parted curtain and stands just 
outside.) 





JuMBO: Meeoooooow! MEEEEOQOOOOW! 

Tiny (Who is in front stops): What was 
that? 

Teeny (Comes up beside Tiny): It 
sounded like a cat. 

Tony (Joins them): It is a cat. See it’s 
Jumbo Grindle the Witch’s cat. 
There he is at the entrance to the 
cave. 

Tiny: Isn’t he big! He looks bigger 
when he’s awake. 

TreEny: Do you think he’ll let us in? 

Tony: We can try. Remember the King 
sent us. (Elves come to the bottom of 
the steps leading to the stage. JuMBO 
GRINDLE stretches himself into an 
arch and walks inside. Curtains begin 
to open very slowly.) 

Tiny: He’s inviting us into the cave. 
Come on. (Elves go up steps.) 

Teeny: The Witch looks rather nice. 
Only rather put out. (Elves approach 
WITCH.) 

Witcu: Why have you come here? 

Tony: We’ve come to tell you — 

Wircu (Interrupts): The only thing I 
care about being told is what will 
change red to black. 

Tiny: Why? 

Wircu: Some new magic has changed 
my cat’s black heart to red. I’ve 
tried all the spells I can find to 
change red to black. I’ve even done 
backwards the spells for changing 
black to red. But nothing dims the 
brightness of that red heart. 

TrxEny: Don’t you like it? I think it’s 
pretty. 

Wircu: Well, yes I do. My cat has be- 
come quite friendly. My black magic 
brought only those who were in 
trouble and had no love to give. So 


I’ve been quite lonely. But I earn my 
living by making black magic po- 
tions. And now my magic doesn’t 
work any more. 

Tony: Why don’t you use red magic, 
then? 

Wirtcu: Red magic? I never heard of it. 

Tiny: Well, it was red magic that 
changed Jumbo’s black heart to red. 

TEENY: You see we did it. When we 
were out painting the leaves red, as 
elves always do every autumn, we 
saw Jumbo’s black heart and thought 
it would be a good Halloween joke 
to paint it red, too. 

Witcu (7'o JumBo): So it was the elves 
who did it. 

JumBo: Meeeooooow! MEEEEOOOOOW! 

Tony: We thought you'd like it. 

Tiny: But our King said it was a trick 
and sent us to explain to you. 

Wircn (Hesitating): Well, yes it is 
rather cheery and bright. And yes, I 
think I would like to deal in red 
magic. 

Tiny: We came to invite you to our 
Halloween frolic. 

TEENY: You see we haven’t any Queen. 

Tony: And our King has lots of books 
about red magic, and you could learn 
how to use it. 

Wrircu: I'll go! I’m tired of being a 
black witch and making black magic. 
I'll go with you and be a red witch 
and work red magic. It’s much 
friendlier. (Gets her broomstick.) Come 
get on my broom behind me and 
we'll be there in a trice. (They all 
get on the broom stick. JUMBO yowls.) 


THE END 





The Little Black Kettle 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
PoLxy, a little girl 
Tue Litrie Buack KerrLe 
FIRE 
Woop 
TinG, a Chinese girl 
THE BLACKSMITH 

SerrinG: Pouiy’s kitchen. 

At Rise: Tue Litrie Buack KETTLE 
is sitting on the fireplace, and Woop 
and Fire are sitting side by side un- 
derneath it. POLLY is turning KETTLE 
just the way she wants him. 

Poutiy (Singing to herself): 

Polly, put the Kettle on, 
Polly, put the Kettle on, 
Polly, put the Kettle on, 
And go to get the tea. (Ezits.) 
KerrLe (Grumbling) : 
One would think she made the tea! 
You wouldn’t think it’s up to me. 
I’m sick of singing every day. 
I think for once I'll run away. 
(Climbs down from the fireplace, and 
Fire and Woon peer up at him.) 
Woop (to Fire): 
Kettle is not hanging here. 
There is no need for me, I fear. 
I might as well return to home; 
Back to my forest I shall roam. 
(Jumps up, and exits.) 
Fire (Scolding): 
Foolish Kettle, will you learn 
That Fire must have Wood to burn? 
Now Wood is gone, I will go out 
Unless I find some sticks about. 


(Geis up and, with angry looks at 
KETTLE, also exits.) 
KeTtTLe (Sitting on the floor 
gloomily putting chin on hand): 
I really don’t know where to go 
After wanting freedom so. 
I’m all alone; I feel so blue! 
I really don’t know what to do. 
(Sighs. PoLiy re-enters with Tina. 
She gasps when she sees the KeTr.p, 
who looks at her glumly.) 
PoLLy (Running over to him and lifting 
him up): 
Little Kettle, what’s amiss 
That you are on the floor like this? 
KETTLE (Pouting): 
I really do not want to sing. 
You make me work like everything! 
Poy (Jerking him by the hand): 
Get up, you naughty kitchen pot; 
Get up, and see that you get hot! 
My friend has brought some Chi- 
nese tea. 
What will she think of you and me? 
(TING smiles encouragingly.) 
KETTLE (Plunking down like a naughty 
child) : 
I do not care; | won’t heat up 
To fill somebody else’s cup. 
Poy (With annoyance): 
Very well, but while you pout, 
The poor Blacksmith must go with- 
out. 
I asked him here for tea today, 
But he shall have to stay away. 
Go tell him, Ting, that — 
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KETTLE (Jumping up): 
The Blacksmith! Mercy, mercy me! 
If there’s a man I love it’s he. 

He made me years ago for you; 
He fixed me when the holes broke 
through. 

Pouiy (Shaking her head): 

And yet for him you’ll make no tea. 
How thankless kettles seem to be! 
KetrLe (Climbing up on fireplace): 

But I will sing! Just wait; you’ll hear. 

Pouiy (Sadly): 

Oh no, my little Kettle dear. 

There is no Fire; there is no Wood. 

You’d sing perhaps —if you but 
could. 

KetrLe (Looking under fireplace): 
Goodness gracious, I forgot! 

I cannot sing unless I’m hot. 

I can’t get hot without a flame; 
For lack of that the Wood’s to blame. 
(Looks sad and puts chin on hand.) 

Tine: Maybe I can find some wood. 

Potty: Oh dear, do you suppose you 
could? (TiNG ezits.) 

KETTLE: 

Here comes the blacksmith; I’ve a 
cold! 

(Hastily wraps handkerchief about his 
throat.) 

For singing I have grown too old. 

Poy (Smiling): 

Silly Kettle! No excuse! 

Pretending is not any use. 

You have yourself alone to blame. 
No wonder you are feeling shame. 
(BLACKSMITH enters, and KETTLE 
tries to hid under fireplace. Poy 
laughs.) 

BLACKSMITH (Jn deep voice): Hello, my 

friends. (Seeing Kerrie) Is this a 

game? 





PouLy (Mischievously) : 
Kettle has an awful cold; 
Either that — or else he’s old. 
(KETTLE stands up and looks em- 
barrassed. ) 

BLACKSMITH : 
A cold? Perhaps he needs repair. 
(Looks in iXETTLE’s mouth, and taps 
his arms and legs.) 
No. Nothing seems wrong anywhere. 

KETTLE: 
Wood and Fire — that’s all I need. 
Then you can sit down to a feed. 
(Tine re-enters leading Woop by the 
hand.) 

Tine: 
I found Wood lying on the lawn 
Although we thought that he had 

gone. 

BLACKSMITH : 
I'll get you Fire from my forge; 
He can’t escape from me, by George! 
(FIRE re-enters.) 

FirRE (Gasping for breath): 
I found no wood. I’m almost out. 
Will someone see if Wood’s about? 

Woop: 
I’m here already. I stayed near, 
For wood that’s cut belongs right 

here. 

My forest friends are green and tall; 
I am not happy there at all. 

KETTLE (Jmpatiently): Well hurry up. 
I want to heat. We’ll make the tea so 
they (Nods toward Pouiy, Buack- 
SMITH, and TING) can eat. (Woop 
and Fire get under fireplace, and 
KETTLE gets on top of it. Fire puts 
his arms around Woon. He begins to 
breathe more easily.) 

Woop: Crackle, crackle. Snap, snap, 
snap. (PoLLy and BLACKSMITH watch 


KETTLE intently, while TING takes a 
box of tea out of her pocket to have 
ready. KETTLE opens mouth but no 
sound comes oul. Pause. Then he be- 
gings to sing to tune of “Merrily We 
Roll Along.’’) 
KETTLE: 
Merrily I’m singing now, singing 


now, singing now, 

Merrily I’m singing now, happy as 
can be. 

Polly and the Blacksmith can, Black- 
smith can, Blacksmith can, 

Polly and the Blacksmith can 

With Ting sit down for tea. 

THE END 


Why Puss Washes After She Eats 


by Bertha Nathan 


Characters 
Oup Lapy 
Puss-BaLL, a cat 
Ist Mouse 
2npD Mouser 
3RD MovusE 

Settinc: Living room with a mouse hole 
hidden by a screen in corner. 

TmeE: Mid-afternoon. 

At Rise: Outp Lapy, seated near table, 
knits. Cat crouches at her feet, looking 
up at her, tugs with one paw to aitract 
her attention. 

Otp Lapy (Stooping to stroke cat): 
What’s the matter, Puss-Ball? 

Puss-Ba.: Meoh! 

Oup Lapy: I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand you. Can’t you tell me a little 
more plainly? 

Puss-BauL: Meoh-oh. 

Oup Lavy (Taking up her knitting 
again): I think she means “no; she 
can’t say it any better.”’ 

Puss-BaLL (Pawing at the chair leg): 
Meoh. 

Oup Lapy: Dear me just what is it you 
want? (Takes off her glasses and puts 
them on the table.) 


Puss-Ba.u: Meoh! 


Oup Lavy (Taking a small ball of yarn 


out of her work bag and throwing tt on 
floor): Here maybe that’s what she 
wants. 

Puss-Bautu: Meoh-oh-oh! 

Oup Lapy: Oh dear, no that isn’t what 
she wants at all. (Puts her head back 
on chair and taps her forehead with 
first finger.) I know. She wants to go 
for a walk. 

Puss-Bauu: Meoh-oh-oh-oh! 

Oup Lapy (Peering at the clock or wrist 
watch): Oh, my goodness me! It’s 
way past lunch time. She’s hungry, 
that’s what’s the matter. 

Puss-Ba.u: Meoh! (Rolls over on back 
and nods head up and down.) 

Otp Lapy: Well, I'll get you a nice 
saucer of milk. (Goes off stage. 
Voices heard talking to Oup Lapy.) 
Well, I really ought to get the milk 
for pussy but it will just have to 
wait. 

Puss-Bauu (On all fours; hands down 
to look like paws. Tossing her head): 
Now if she thinks I am going to wait 
all day for my dinner, she can just 
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think again. (Goes near mouse hole 
in corner and pretends to be sleeping. 
Pretty soon out comes a Mouse. Cat 
reaches out one paw, catches Mouse 
and shakes it for a minute. Then ap- 
pears to be going to take a bite out of 
him.) 

MovseE: Here, wait a minute, Miss 
Puss-Ball. I’m surprised at you. I 
certainly am. Don’t you know you 
must never eat without first washing 
your face and paws. Haven’t you had 
any raising at all? 

Puss-BatL (Looking sidewise at the 
Movsge): We-e-ll, I suppose I should 
wash my face and paws. (Pointing to 
MovuseE) Now you stay right here 
and don’t you move till I come back. 

Movss: Oh, no, Miss Cat, I’ll be just 
as still as I can be. (Mouse puts 
front paws together and looks up in a 
very saintly way while Cat goes to a 
basin and pretends to wash face and 
paws. Mouser sneaks off through the 
hole behind Cat’s back.) 

Puss-BaLt (Turns around and sees 
MovssE has gone; puis paws up in 
horror): Oh my, where is that 
mouse. (Looks under the table and 
chairs) Of all the low-down tricks I 
ever heard of, this is the worst. (Sees 
another MovusE coming through the 
hole and goes over and catches it.) 

2nD Mouse: Oh, Miss Cat, just look 
how dirty I am. You wouldn’t want 
to eat anything as dirty as I am with- 
out first washing it, now would you? 

Puss-BaLL: We-ell, you do look kind of 
dirty but I’m awful hungry. 

2np Mouse: Well then just give me a 
teeny little wash, not a great big one. 

Puss-Ba.u: That sounds sensible. Now 
you stay right here until I get the 
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soap and water. If you move I’I-ll — 

2nd MovseE (Cuts in): Oh yes, Miss 
Cat, I’m going to stay right here. 
I’m not going to move one little 
speck. 

Puss-Bauu (Goes to the basin and puts 
soap on the rag. Mousse goes into hole. 
Cat comes back to where she left the 
Mouse. The Cat looks all around 
then sits on the floor.) The next 
mouse I catch, I’ll eat first, then I’ll 
wash myself and that’ll do for both 
of us. 

3RD Mouse (Comes through the hole. 
Cat catches it, shakes it and pretends 
to bite it): Oh, please, Miss Cat, don’t 
eat, me. Please don’t eat me. 

Outp Lapy (Comes in, looks at Cat and 
raises her hands in horror): Puss- 
Ball, don’t you dare eat that dirty 
thing. (She rushes off stage and re- 
turns with a saucer of milk which she 
puts in the center of room.) Puss-Ball, 
come here. 

3RD Mousse (Trying to get away): You’d 
better do what the old lady wants 
you to do. 

Puss-BaLL: Meoh! Meoh! Meoh! 
(Turning to the Mouse) This time I 
eat my mouse first and then I do 
what other people tell me to do. 

Oup Lapy (Throwing up her hands in 
disgust): Well I declare. Well I do 
declare. I do believe she’d rather 
have that dirty mouse than her nice 
saucer of milk. (Wrings her hands.) 
I wonder if I should help the mouse 
get away. (Just then the Mouse gets 
free and runs off stage; the Cat fol- 
lows him, and the Otp Lapy runs 
after the Cat.) 


THE END 





Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Pam Wilson, Nght Nurse’ 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 

Pam Wiuson, R.N., night nurse at 
Mapleton Hospital 

Marcia BRIDGEMAN, eight-year-old pa- 
tient 

Mrs. BrinGemMaNn, Marcia’s mother 

Dr. Drake, young house surgeon at 
Mapleton Hospital 

THYRZA SNOW, nurse’s aide 

SCENE | 

Time: The present. 

SetTine: Midnight in a small section of 
a hospital ward. 

At Rise: Pam Winson, in nurse’s white 
uniform, while cap and white shoes, is 
standing beside Marcta’s bed, taking 
her pulse. Marcia is lying very 
quietly, her head is bandaged. After a 
full minute of silence, Pam lets go of 
Marcia’s wrist and makes a note on 
the chart on the bedside table. Marcia 
stirs. 

Marcia (Jn a weak voice): I want 
Mummie! Where’s my Mummie? 

Pam (Reassuringly and placing her 
hand against Marcta’s cheek): She is 
asleep, Marcia; she was very tired. 

Marcia: Who are you? Where am I? 

Pam: I am your nurse, Miss Wilson. 
You are in our nice little hospital in 
Mapleton. You’re getting well after 
being very sick. Don’t you want a 
drink of water through this soda 





*Taken from the book Pam Wilson, Registered Nurse, 
Y the same author, Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
ork, 1946. 


straw? I know you are thirsty. (Pam 
lifts a glass of water with a soda straw 
in it from the iable and slipping her 
other hand and arm under Marcia’s 
pillow she raises her head a little to 
drink. Marcia makes no effort to put 
her hands on the glass. She takes a 
swallow or two and turns her head 
away fretfully.) 

Marcia: No! My head hurts. 

Pam (Putting down the glass): Try to 
sleep now. When you wake up in the 
morning, Mummie will be here. 

Marcia: What makes my head hurt 
so? 

Pam: You bumped it when you were 
riding with Mummie and Daddy and 
the car was hit. Mummie and Daddy 
are all right but you were hurt and 
they brought you here to our hos- 
pital. You will be all right again 
soon, if you go to sleep now. (Pam 
tucks in the bedclothes and smoothes 
Marcia’s pillow.) You can call me if 
you want anything. Just say, 
“Nurse,” and I’ll be right here. (Dr. 
DRAKE, in surgeon’s white coat, 
comes quietly up to the bedside. He 
waits until Pam finishes fixing the 
bed.) 

Dr. Drake: Well, Marcia, I see you 
are awake. How do you feel? I am 
your doctor — Dr. Drake. 

Marcia: My head aches. 

Dr. Drake: No wonder! Remember 
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how you used to tie up your dolly’s 
head when she bumped it? That’s 
the way we have your head tied up 
now, because it was badly scratched. 
I have fixed it, and Miss Wilson will 
give you some medicine to stop its 
hurting. I want you to go to sleep 
now and I’ll come in the morning 
when you are better. (He feels 
Makrcia’s pulse, very briefly, nods his 
head, smiles at Marcia and turns 
away. He and Miss Wison step 
back from the bed and speak in low 
tones. Marcta’s eyes are closed.) 
What is her temperature tonight? 

Pam: One hundred and two, Doctor. 
Pulse, one hundred and twenty. She 
has been restless, moaning and shak- 
ing her head. She was conscious for a 
few moments earlier this evening and 
fully awake at midnight. She has 
taken a few sips of water by mouth. 

Dr. Drake: Repeat the sedative and 
keep on giving water whenever she 
is awake. I’ll give her plasma again 
in the morning. The x-rays show no 
fracture of the skull or spine, but 
there may be a nerve injury to the 
spinal cord. Has she moved her legs 
at all? 

Pam: No, nor her arms. 

Dr. Drake: Watch her carefully, re- 
port any twitching, take her pulse 
every thirty minutes. Call me if 
there is any change. I want a blood 
pressure reading before I give plasma 
again, and let me know at once if 
she complains of thirst. 

Pam: Yes, Doctor. 

Dr. Drake: And, Miss Wilson, when 
her mother comes in the morning, 
try to keep her from asking too many 
questions. I don’t want her to worry 


about a possible spinal injury. She 
was badly shocked herself, though 
unhurt. 

Pam: Indeed, I won’t say anything. 
Mrs. Bridgeman is a personal friend 
of mine. She is a nurse, too, and will 
be anxious enough anyway. 

Dr. Drake: We can only hope there is 
nothing seriously wrong there. Time 
will tell. 

Pam (Ina still lower voice): Would that 
mean permanent crippling, Doctor? 

Dr. Drake: It might. (They both turn 
and look at Marcta, now sleeping 
quietly.) She will need very careful 
nursing. I know I can count on you, 
Miss Wilson. 

Pam: Yes, Doctor. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 2 

TimE: A week later. 

Sertine: The same, but bed is made up 
and there is a wheel chair (or arm- 
chair) beside it. 

At Rise: Marcia is sitting in wheel 
chair beside bed. She is wearing a 
dressing gown (or bathrobe) and sltp- 
pers. Her head bandage is much 
smaller. Tuyrza SNow, in nurse’s 
aide uniform, is tucking a light 
blanket over Marcta’s knees. Mrs. 
BRIDGEMAN is sitting on a straight 
chair by the bedside table, sewing. 
Pam is standing near light writing on 
Marctia’s chart. 

Mrs. BripGEMAN: Well, Marcia, | 
guess you have Miss Wilson to thank 
for taking such good care of you this 
past week. You are almost well now! 

Marcia: But Mummie, why can’t I 





walk? I’m tired of this old chair! 

Pam: We are waiting for Dr. Drake, 
Marcia, as soon as he comes, we will 
let you try your legs. We just want 
to be sure — 

Mrs. BripGemaN (Looking up quickly): 
You mean there is any doubt 
about — ? Oh, why didn’t he warn 
me! 

Pam: It was better not to cross bridges. 

Tuyrza: Your feet will prickle when 
you stand on them, Marcia. But you 
have good strong legs, haven’t you? 
You move them all around and they 
don’t hurt. 

Marcia (Impatiently): I’m all all right! 
I want to go home. I want to see my 
twin brother and ride my bike. 

Pam: It won’t be long now, Thyrza, I 
was never so glad about anything in 
my life as that I was on duty here 
the night Marcia was brought in. It 
was a wonderful feeling to know that 
I was ready and knew how to give 
Marcia the care she needed. 

Mrs. BripGemMan: | don’t know what 
we would have done without you, 
Pam! We owe a lot to you. I guess 
you are not sorry now that you en- 
tered nursing? 

Pam: Sorry! I should say not. It has 
paid in every way. 

Tuyrza (Now sitting beside Marcia’s 
chair on alow stool, shyly): Miss Wil- 
son, do you think I could ever be a 
nurse? I love all my work here as a 
nurse’s aide. 

Pam: Let’s see, how old are you, 
Thyrza? 

Tuyrza: Just eighteen. 

Pam (Excitedly): Then you can enter a 
school of nursing right away! Eigh- 
teen is the entering age! Yes, I think 


you would make a good nurse. 

Mrs. BripGeman: I do too, Thyrza. 
I’ve been watching you. You are 
quick and deft, you are patient with 
the children, and you seem to like to 
be with sick people. How are your 
grades in high school? 

Tuyrza: I’m in the upper quarter of 
my class. My best marks are in chem- 
istry and social science. They gave 
me honorable mention for the neatest 
laboratory notes! 

Pam: Good for you! That’s a lot better 
than I did, so I guess you won’t have 
any trouble getting accepted on 
scholarship. The school of nursing 
will want a transcript of your high 
school record, and you will be given 
an aptitude test on entrance. You 
will have to pass a medical examina- 
tion, too. How about that, Thyrza? 

Tuyrza (Getting up and standing 
“straight and tall,” smiling and show- 
ing perfect teeth): You are looking at 
a one hundred per cent perfect physi- 
cal specimen, except that I am two 
pounds overweight! 

Pam: Don’t let that worry you! You 
will walk that off in no time. Walk, 
walk, walk! 

Marcia (Beating her hands on the arms 
of her chair, echoing Pam): Walk, 
walk, walk! 

Mrs. BripGeMAN: It’s a long three- 
year course, Thyrza, and tuition may 
be as high as three hundred dollars a 
year. Have you enough money? 

Tuyrza: Some, but — 

Pam (Interrupting): Oh, but there are 
scholarships, you know. If you really 
want to be a nurse, Thyrza, I know 
all sorts of ways to finance the course 
and besides you can always write to 
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the Nursing Information Bureau in 
New York City — that’s all, just 
Nursing Information Bureau — and 
get the names of good schools and 
available scholarships. 

Tuyrza: Wait till I write that down — 
Nursing Information Bureau, New 
York City. (Gets out notebook and 
pencil, writes.) Hospitals everywhere 
need nurses, don’t they? 

Mrs. BripGeMaAN and Pam (Together): 
Yes! (Pam continues.) And how! 
More people are going to hospitals 
when they are sick, more babies are 
born in them, more nurses are needed 
in industry and in public health work 
— why, rural nursing alone — 

Dr. Drake (Coming in and taking up 
the sentence): Needs hundreds more 
nurses! Little hospitals like this one, 
health centers, farms, villages, and 
for — 

Mrs. BripGeMaN (Breaking in): High- 
way accidents! 

Pam: And for school children, like 
Marcia! 

Marcia (Echoing): Like me! 

Tuyrza (Laughing): Yes, yes, I know. 
But what about the returns — in a 
practical way, I mean. Money. My 
father is a hard-headed man! I must 
prove to him that nursing has a 
future and will pay me well. 

Dr. Drake: That’s the best thing 
about it, isn’t it, Miss Wilson? I was 
reading the other day that the top 
salaries — for big executives and pro- 
fessors teaching nursing — go way 
up to seven and eight thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

THyrza: Whee — ee! 

Pam: But don’t fool yourself, Thyrza, 
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those salaries only come after years 
of experience and additional study. 
Still, you can count on eighteen hun- 
dred dollars a year right after gradu- 
ation. 

Mrs. BripGeman: I was getting three 
thousand when I married, five years 
after graduation. 

Dr. Drake: See? And doctors are al- 
ways looking for nurses for wives! 
(He looks at Pam.) 

Pam: But nurses have the world to 
choose from, Thyrza; they don’t 
have to marry doctors. The marriage 
rate among nurses is higher than in 
any other women’s profession. 

Tuyrza: That ought to convince 
Father. He wants me to be married. 

Pam: Be sure to choose a good school, 
Thyrza. Ask for the approved list of 
state-accredited schools. 

Marcia (Who has been wriggling in her 
chair and trying to get some attention, 
bursts forth): I don’t know what you 
are talking about, but I want to 
walk! 

Dr. Drake: So you shall, Marcia. We 
were just telling Thyrza how to be- 
come a nurse. 

Marcia: Miss Wilson is my nurse and 
Mummie. Where shall I walk to? 
Pam (Removing blanket from Marcta’s 

knees): Where to, Doctor? 

Dr. Drake (Placing Marctia’s chair 
about six feet from the bed): From the 
chair to the bed, Marcia. Hold on to 
Miss Wilson’s arm. (THYRZA steadies 
the chair. Pam helps Marcta stand 
up. Mrs. BrinGeMaN rises and 
watching anxiously, holds her hand 
against her mouth as if trying to keep 
back a word of warning. Dr. Drake 
stands by the bed.) All right, Marcia. 





Forward march! (Marcia takes two 
careful short steps, then letting go 
Pam’s arm, walks normally and 
straight, right into Dr. DraKkr’s arms. 
She laughs and cries out.) 

Marcia: There, Mummie, see? I can 
walk! Can we go home now? (Every- 
one laughs and relazes.) 

Dr. Drake: Tomorrow, Marcia. She’s 
fine, Mrs. Bridgeman, nothing wrong. 
I just had to be sure. 

Mrs. BrinGEMAN: Thank goodness! 

Pam: It was worth my three years of 
training to see that! You understand 
why, Thyrza? 

Tuyrza: Indeed I do. I wouldn’t have 
missed this for anything. I only wish 
I had been the one to care for Marcia 
from the first. 

Pam: Well, get that letter off to New 
York tonight. Most schools of nurs- 
ing take in two classes of students a 
year. I hope you choose my school! 

Mrs. BRIDGEMAN: Or mine! 

Marcia (Now sitting on the middle of 


her bed): Or mine! 

Dr. Drake: That’s enough from you, 
young lady! You need a nap. (Picks 
up blanket, and Marcia lies down on 
her bed. Doctor spreads blanket over 
her.) There! Everybody back to 
work now, you would think there 
were no other patients in this hos- 
pital! Good luck to you, Thyrza, | 
hope you make as good a nurse as 
Miss Wilson. 


Tuyrza (Warmly): Thanks, Doctor. 


Pam (In a tone of pleased surprise): 
Why, thank you, Doctor! 

Mrs. BripGeMaNn: And my thanks to 
all of you! What do you say, Marcia? 

Marcia (Drowsily): Thank you — 
thank you — thank — (Her eyes 
close. They all smile and all but Mrs. 
BRIDGEMAN tiptoe from the stage. She 
sits down beside Marcta’s bed and 
picks up her sewing, smiling at her 
sleeping daughter.) 


THE END 


— 
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Babe Wins Her Wings 


by Leslie Hollingsworth 


Moruer: Imagine! Your own child. A 
liar. 

FaTHER: Wait a minute, dear. Let’s 
think this out. 

Music: Theme up, “School Days’’ two 
measures up and out. 

Grr: I can’t play tennis this after- 
noon, Harry. I have to go straight 
home. 

Harry: Aw, you always have to go 
straight home. Stop at the Big 
Sandwich for a soda anyway, huh? 

GirL: Today I must go home right 
away. 

Harry: All year it’s been like this. We 
can’t do anything. | guess your 
mother doesn’t like me. ; 

Girt: No... it’s not that at all. She 
just thinks I’m too young to be out 
of her sight. 

Harry: You're a senior. 

Giri: I was old enough to work last 
summer, and [ have my money too 
... all saved. 

Harry: Well, if you’re not going to the 
senior dance with me, say so. I’m 
going to date that new girl — 

GirL (Coldly): If that’s what you 
want — 

Harry: Gee whiz, you know I’d rather 
go with you. I asked you, didn’t I? 
But the committee asked me to take 
her... 

Gir: Well, don’t think I care. 


Harry: Are you going or not? Or is 
that something your mother’s going 
to manage too? 

Girt: I’m going with you. Mother 
doesn’t manage .. . 

Harry: No? How about tennis this 
afternoon? 

Gir: This is different. My father’s 
been home from the Pacific only a 
few days. 

Harry: Say, didn’t he get a medal or 
something? 

Cru: He won’t tell us. Every fellow in 
the war deserved a medal, he says. 
Just a few happened to be tagged. 

3ut everyone was a hero sometime 
or other. 

Harry: Your father is a real guy. 
D’you suppose he’d come down to 
the Y and tell some of his war ex- 
periences? 

GirL: He won’t even talk to us. Just 
sits and looks at us as if he didn’t 
know us. I don’t know why mother 
makes me come home. I should 
think she’d know we can’t go on 
thinking about how wonderful it is 
he’s home. 

Harry: That’s the trouble with par- 
ents. They never get over anything. 
They just ought to grow up. 

Sounp: Musical interlude. 

Grru: But mother, I want to buy this 
dress myself. It has to be special. Do 


you know they are trying to get 
Harry to take that new girl? And 
she’s darling. 

Mortuer: You're darling too, Baby. 

Girt: Don’t call me Baby. I’m a 
senior. And I made my own money. 
And I want to buy just the kind of 
dress I want. 

Mortuer: Well, Baby, remember what 
we planned. 

Girt (Rebelliously): 
money. 

Moruer: No more than sixteen dollars 
for your dress. You ought to get a 
nice little evening dress for that. 

GiR: I’ve got fifty dollars. 

MorueEr: Twenty-five is to go to bonds 
and stamps. And ten is for savings 
in the bank. And that leaves really 
only fifteen for a dress. You buy the 
dress, but don’t spend more than 


It’s my own 


sixteen-fifty for it. That’s allowing’ 


you more than we planned. 

GIRL: It’s my own money. 

MortueEr: It’s my duty to see that you 
learn to spend wisely. Sixteen-fifty. 
Understand? 

Gir: Yes. 

MoTueER: Promise me. 

Sounp: /nterlude up and out. 

CLERK: My dear, the dress was made 
for you. . . . Marie, doesn’t she look 
darling in it? 

GIRL: It 7s sweet! 

CLERK: It does something for you - 
definitely does. 

Gigi: I ought to try the other one 
again. 

CLERK: It is nice enough, but the one 
you have on is definitely your dress. 
It gives you . . . glamour! 

Gir: | love it. It’s perfect — but it’s 
terribly expensive. 





CLERK: Only twenty-nine fifty, and 
you won’t find another like it. When 
you’re tired wearing it, you can cut 
the skirt off and make it short for 
afternoon. 

Marie: It’s definitely your dress. 

Giru: I feel right in it, and I think 
that’s so important at a dance, don’t 
you? And it’s darling. I hate cheap 
things. But maybe I shouldn’t . . . 

CieRK: Look, Marie, how gorgeous it 
is from the side .. . 

Marie: You buy a dress that you 
didn’t want and you just aren’t 
happy in it. I always say... 

Gir: It’s my own money. 

Sounp: Music up and out. 

MorueEr: Baby, your dress came to- 
day. I opened the box. 

Girt: Oh, Mother. Why didn’t you 
just put the box on my bed. 

MorueEr: How much did it cost? 

Gir: It’s marvelous, don’t you think? 

Moruer: You certainly don’t intend 
to stand there and tell me it cost 
sixteen dollars. (Silence, then) 

Gir: Yes... I do. 

Mortuer: Baby! 

GirL: Why can’t you call me Louise, 

Moruer: Baby! 

Sounp: Telephone rings. 

Gir: That’s Harry. 

Moruer (Calling): Now don’t go 
planning something that takes you 
away from home. Your father. . . 

Sounp: Door slams. 

Mortuer: Sixteen dollars! She must 
think I’m blind. The material alone 
... her own mother... 

FaTHER: Well, well, sitting here alone? 
Where’s Baby? 

Mortuer: Telephoning. 

Fatuer: It’s wonderful just coming in 
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and seeing you just as if nothing had 
ever happened — no war — no mess. 
Baby’s so big. . . . We ought to start 
calling her Louise I suppose — 
what’s the matter? 

Moruer: She — told — me — a — 
(Whisper) lie! (Quick gasp.) 

FaTHER: What? Who? 

Moruer (More firmly): She deliber- 
ately lied. She did. 

FatuEerR: Don’t look so fierce. It’s 
peacetime. 

Moruer: Imagine! Your own child. 

FATHER: Baby? 

Morner: A liar. 

FATHER: Wait a minute. Let’s think 
this out. 

Moruer: A lie is a lie, and you can’t 
think your way out of it. She’s our 
own child, and we’ve got to do some- 
thing — 

FaTHER: Steady. 

MortueErR: You’ve been away at war. 
You don’t know how things are. The 
young people are getting worse and 
worse. It isn’t like it used to be. . . 

FaTHER: Mother! Stop! I’ve been in a 
war with “young people.’ I’ve seen 
them doing impossible things, I’ve 
seen them meet situations .. . 

MorrEr: Why everybody knows about 
juvenile delinquency. And it begins 
with lying... 

FatuER: Easy now. You learn, out 
where I was, that big blanket sent- 
ences don’t fit individual cases. 
Those are just words. But this is 
Louise. And it’s a problem with two 
sides. And I don’t doubt that we 
parents are as much a problem as 
she is. You’ve no idea what a prob- 
lem my commanding officer was to 
me. 


MorueEr: Don’t joke. It’s serious. 
FaTHER: Well I’ll tell you the truth. 





I’ve lied myself to save myself from 
something worse. I’ve seen con- 
quered countries filled with liars 
not because the liars were bad men, 
but because they were forced into it. 
I’ve seen... 

Moruer: Louise is not a conquered 
country. 

FaTHER: I[sn’t she? When I went away 
she was a baby, and you watched 
over her every move. But now, 
astonishingly, she’s a young lady. | 
don’t believe you realize it as I do. 

MorueEr: Well she’s not old enough to 
go unpunished. She bought an eve- 
ning dress that must have cost at 
least thirty dollars. 

FaTHER: Is that it? Well, I can afford 
it for once. My daughter deserves 
the best, eh Mother? 

Morner: But you don’t understand. 
She told me it cost sixteen. 

FaTHER: Why on earth did she tell you 
that? 

Motuer: We decided not to spend 
more than that. 

FaTHER: ‘‘We’’? 

Mortuer: And (On verge of tears) she 
was going to sneak it past me — 
never let me know — and let me 
think she kept her promise when all 
the time she had spent more. 

FaTHER: How do you know? 

MortueEr: I know materials. And then 
she looked me straight in the eye and 
said it cost sixteen-fifty. 

FaTHER: Well... 

Mortuer: All right. You’re back from 
the war. You can look at this prob- 
lem clearly. You handle it. What do 
I do? Take the dress from her and 








send it back? 

FaTHER: Hmmmmm. 

Moruer: After all, the money she 
made was taken right out of our 
house, you might say. I needed her 
all that time, but I thought it was 
good for her to work outside. I ex- 
plained then that if she worked she 
must put some money aside and 
some into bonds, and we planned it 
all out... 

aTHER: Hmmmm. 

Moruer: Well? We can’t let her suc- 
ceed in her first lie. 

FaTHeR: Dear, you are worried about 
the proper punishment for a lie. 

Morser: Aren’t you? 

FaTHER: Let me ask you something. If 
she had told you that the dress cost 
more than you planned, would you 
have argued with her? 

Moruer: Of course. And that’s another 
thing — she’s getting actually im- 
pudent. She talks back to me. It 
seems to me lately she’s always argu- 
ing with me. 

FaTHER: Dear... would you counten- 
ance a lie if it brought peace? If it 
avoided war? 

Moruer: Certainly (Prompily) not! 
Er (More slowly) 1 — don’t — (Fast) 
what do you mean? 

'aTHER: | mean what is your price for 
peace? 

MOTHER: Peace? 

FaTHER: Maybe Louise dreads the 
small wars that arguments are, as 
much as a nation dreads the big 
wars that arguments become. 

Moruer: But (A little uncertainly now.) 

FaTHER: And what makes arguments? 
Louise is a country of her own. You 
are another. Just when does Louise 


declare her independence? When, I 
mean, is a child old enough to make 
her own decisions? None of us knows. 
I made decisions for a company of 
youngsters — and Heaven knows I 


meant well — that, if followed, 
would have ruined us all. But those 
kids disregarded me when they got 
in a tight spot — and saved us all. 
I mean — you never know just 
when to let a youngster have his 
head. 

Moruer: In war maybe, but this is 
different. 

FaTHER: Perhaps. But youngsters 
sometimes realize more certainly 
than we, that the time has come to 
break away — to try out decisions, 
to make the effort. And if we don’t 
let them, they do it anyway, if they 
are strong, anxious-to-grow young- 
sters. 

MorueEr: You mean — it’s my lie, not 
hers. That I forced it on her, that 
she should be wasting money if she 
wants to? 

FaTHER: I mean that wasting money is 
something else entirely. That con- 
cerns values. And long ago Louise 
absorbed values from watching us 
live, not from hearing us éalk. It’s 
the lie. You can tell a lie without 
being a liar. 

Moruer (Slowly): Ull have to think 
about it John. 

FATHER: She can’t fight your decisions 
because you’re bigger than she is, 
but she can twist and turn and duck 
until she finds out whether she is 
strong enough to win from you. 

Moruer (Fainily): Win? 

FaTHER: Win her right to make her 
own decisions. 
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Mortuer: And I forced her to lie as a 
weapon against me. I never thought 
about — you may be right. (With 
sudden decision) John, it’s time you 
came home and helped me see things 
clearly. 

FaTHER: Go on flatter me — I love it. 

Louise: Hi, family . . . oh — 

FaTHER: Come in. I was just kissing 
the best wife in America. Am I for- 
tunate . . . with a good-looking 
daughter so grown up, and a new 
dress looking like thirty dollars. 
Your mother tells me... . 

Louise (Small voice): It — was on sale. 

Moruer: After all, it’s your money. 

Louise: Huh? 

Fatuer: And where is this Harry? I’d 
like to see a few young folks. 

Moruer: And you are old enough to 

learn to make your own decisions, I 





guess. 

Louise: Oh, Mother. 

Morner: And if you make one mis- 
take... 

FatueEr: We know you won’t make the 
same one again. Say, who’s that com- 
ing up the porch? 

Louise: That’s Harry. He wants to 
meet you Dad. And listen folks 
(Rapidly) you’re swell. . . . I’m 
sorry 1... 

FaTHerR: On your way, young lady, 
and bring him in. 

Music: Theme up strong. Then out. 

Louise: You know, a liar is just a 
coward, really. 

Harry: Well I’m no liar when I say 
you are O.K. Tennis? 

Louise: O.K. 

Music: Theme up strong. 

THE END 


His Melted Majesty 


by Luise and Norman De Marco 


ANNOUNCER: Legend. 

Music: Up quickly for the count of ten, 
then down and under for next speeches. 

ANNOUNCER: Nathan Hale! 

Hae: I only regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country. 

ANNOUNCER: Thomas Hooker! 

Hooker: The foundation of authority 
is laid, firstly, in the free consent of 
the people. 

ANNOUNCER: Oliver Ellsworth! 

ELLsworTH: I have visited several 
countries and I like my own the best. 
I am content, perfectly content, to 
die on the banks of the Connecticut. 
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Music: Quick interim. 

ANNOUNCER: History is made up of 
the small things that happen to little 
people; and the great events in the 
history books are the sum of those 
small things. This play is based 
on homely and little-known inci- 
dents in the history of New England. 
Where necessary, fiction has rounded 
out truth. Today we present — ‘‘His 
Melted Majesty.” 

Music: Up briefly. 

Narrator: Litchfield, Connecticut, in 
July of 1776 had felt the force of 


revolution, and its sons were enlisted 
in the cause of the colonies. One of its 
most illustrious citizens, Oliver Wol- 
cott, later to become governor of the 
state, had journeyed to Philadelphia 
to put his name on the Declaration of 
Independence. At the Wolcott home 
on South Street. . . . (Fades). 

Sounp: Clock strikes eleven off mike. 

Mrs. Wo.ucotr (Over clock): Now, 
Mary Ann, you’re not to stay up a 
minute longer. It’s eleven o’clock. 
Besides, your father must have 
stopped at Woodbury for the night. 

Mary Ann: Oh, Mother, please. Just 
for tonight! 

Mrs. Wo.cortr: Hush! You’ll disturb 
the ladies upstairs. I’m sorry dear, 
but you — Why, what is it, child? 

Mary Ann: I thought I heard — 

Mrs. Wo.corr: You’re tired. You’d 
best be off for bed. 

Sounp: Knock at door. Patter of child’s 
feet as she runs to window. 

Mrs. Wotcorr: Quiet, dear. (She 
seems to sense something.) Run along. 
You’d better wait till morning to see 
your father. 

SounD: Bar being removed from door, 
then squeak of door opening. 

Mrs. Wotcorr: Oliver, at last! 

Wo corr: My dear, it’s comforting to 
see you again. 

Mrs. Wo tcorr: I hope your journey 
has not been too hard. But come in! 
Come in! 

Wotcorrt: I must go right back to the 
shed. I wanted to assure you first 
that I was safe. 

Mrs. Wo tcorr: Did you get to Phila- 
delphia? 

Wotcotr: Yes, the Declaration has 
been signed, my name with the rest. 





Laura, dear, posterity will remember 
this truly great achievement. I tell 
you, our hearts thrilled with pride 
and many a tear was visible as we 
spoke at Philadelphia. (Quick flash to 
Philadelphia.) 

REPRESENTATIVES (Jn unison): We, 
the representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, solemnly publish 
and declare that these United Col- 
onies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states. (Quick 
flashback to Wolcott's home.) 

Wo.corr: Our independence is pro- 
claimed at last. 

Mrs. Wotcott: May God grant these 
colonies courage and strength! 

Wo corr: Our future welfare rests with 
us and those who follow. 

Mrs. Wotcorr: But, Oliver, you’ve 
been detained. What kept you? 
What is in those wagons? Have the 
Tories... 

Woxcortr: Yes, wife, the Tories were 
mighty curious about the contents of 
our wagons. 

Mrs. Woucotr: But no more curious 
than I. What have you there? 

Wo.cotr: The greatest Tory carcass 
of them all. George III with a heart 
of lead! But the tale can wait. The 
booty must be put under cover; and 
we have guests outside. One of them 
wounded. 

Mrs. Wo.icorr: Wounded! 

Sounp: Squeak of boots as Woucortt 
leaves the doorway. 

Woxcorr (Speaking softly outside): All 
right men, this way to the shed. Un- 
load the wagons quickly, and pre- 
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pare the fireplaces for the morning. 
There’s no time to lose . . . (Fade.) 

Music: Up for bridge, then fade down 
and out. 

SounpD: Footsteps of Mrs. Wo.cotr 
coming downstairs and across to fire- 
place. 

Mrs. Wotcortr: With so many guests, 
it’s been quite a puzzle to find room 
for all of them, but I think they’re 
comfortably settled now. 

Wo.cortr: How did you find Jeb? 

Mrs. Wotcorttr: He’s resting quietly 
now and no doubt will recover. For- 
tunately the wound is superficial. 

Wo cort: He insisted on finishing the 
journey with us after our friends in 
Fairfield had dressed his wound. Jeb 
has been very brave. Ah, it’s good to 
get these boots off. 

Sounp: Heavy boots dropped on hearth. 

Woxcotr: Now I suppose you want to 
hear how we succeeded in getting the 
statue of the king and fetching it 
here. We’ll have a very busy day to- 
morrow turning our metal monster 
into bullets. 

Mrs. Wotcortr: ’Tis a heavy task 
you’ve set us — and dangerous too, 
if you’ve been followed here. 

Wo tcorr: There’s no danger now. But 
‘twas nip and tuck on the road. 
Jeb’s wound will attest to that. It all 
began when the Sons of Liberty 
made up their minds something 
should be done about the statue on 
the Bowling Green in New York. 
They met in secret and . . . (Fade.) 

ExisHa Deminc: Men, the Declara- 

tion of Independence has been signed 

by the representatives of our Col- 
onies. It is now up to us — each and 
every one of us—to defend our 


homes, our families, and to uphold 

our independence against all tyran- 

nical power. 

Voices: Yes, yes, sure. 

EvisHa Drmina: But, men, to do this 
we need bullets. Yonder is material 
enough for thousands of them. The 
golden gleam of the statue in the 
square is like the King’s cloak: it 
hides base metal. Under the layer of 
gilt, the effigy is made of lead. What 
could be more fitting than to seize 
the very person of the tyrant who is 
author of all our troubles, his in- 
famous majesty, George III? 

Voices (Murmurs of approbation): 
Yes, sure, that’s right! 

ExvisHa Deminc: This is our chance. 
The weather’s on our side tonight. 
The sky is overcast and there is a 
steady wind blowing off shore. The 
garrison and the guard are carous- 
ing. Let us go as silently as possible 
and do what we must. 

Sounp: Murmurs and scraping of 
chairs. 

Ap. Lis: The wagons are ready. 

It’s a good chance to tweak his 
majesty’s nose. 

Would that the King were here to 
see all this. Or better still, to feel it. 
(Complete fade and cut.) 

WuispPers OF MEN (Fade in): Better 
hurry. We must work fast. 

Wo.cort: Put the noose around his 
neck. Come on, men, together. All 
right, are we ready? Altogether now. 
Pull! Pull! 

Sounp: Grunts of men straining. Sud- 
den loud thud as statue falls. Mur- 
murs of satisfaction. 

Jes Hart: Well, your royal madness, 

we’ve got you down to earth at last. 


ExisHA Deminc: Bring those hatchets 
over, and we’ll chop him up. 

Wo corr: Let’s hurry, men, we’ve got 
a long drive ahead of us. 

Jes Hart: Yes, and a lot of Tories be- 
tween here and Litchfield. 

Sounp: Hatchets on metal. Lead being 
loaded into wagon. (Under following.) 

ExuisHa Deminc: Well, Wolcott, you 
almost missed this little party. I’d 
have given a lot to see you folks 
signing the Declaration in Phila- 
delphia, though. 

Wo.cortr: Truly, it was impressive; 
but the bullets we make from this 
lead will speak louder than our mere 
signatures on paper. 

ELy FaRNsworTH (Grunting with strain 
of lifting): Here go the shoulders. 
Sounp: A large hunk of lead being 

dropped into a wagon. 

ExisHA Demrinc: Hey, where’s the 
head? Can’t lose that. 

JeB Hart: It’ll make a lot of bullets. 

Ey FaRNswortH: I saw Sam Warde 
wheeling it away. 

EvisHa: Where is he going with it? 

Jes Hart: Maybe he wants it for a 
watch fob. 

Sounp: Subdued laughter. 

Wo corr: Work fast, men. I see the 
clouds are breaking and the moon 
may soon come out. 

Music: Up quick for bridge, then quick 
flash back to Litchfield. 

Wotcortt: Well, we finally got the 
wagons loaded and started for Litch- 
field. 

Mrs. Woxcorr: I’m so thankful you 
got here safely. 

Woxcort: Aye, but after what haz- 
ards! We were all right until we 
reached Fairfield three days ago 


about noon. We were proceeding 
cautiously when . . . (Fade.) 

Sounp: Clop-clop of horses’ hooves on 
dirt road. (About three seconds.) 

Jes Hart (Excitedly): Hey, Wolcott, 
one of your back wheels is coming 
off! 

Wo xcotr: Whoa! Whoa, there! 

Sounp: Crash of azle hitting dirt road 
and hunks of lead rolling off. 

ExisHa Deminc: Whoa! 

ELy FarRNswortH: Now we're in a fix. 

Wotcotr: Come on, move quickly. 
First get this lead back. Jeb, get that 
wheel. Hurry now before someone 
sees this stuff. 

ExisHa Demina: Listen! Listen, what’s 
that? 

Sounp (After slight pause): The distant 
sound of horses approaching rapidly. 

E.y Farnswortu: Redcoats! 

Woxcortr: Three of them. No time to 
hide the lead now! Stand by while I 
parley with them. 

EuvisHaA Deminea (Whispering): Good 
thing we brought arms. 

Sounp: Horses up full. 

Repcoat: Halt! 

Sounp: Horses stop. 

Repcoat: What’s this? Who are you? 

Wotcortt: We’re peaceable citizens. 

Repcoat: What are you hauling? 

Wotcorrt: Fodder of a kind. 

Repcoat: What’s this? A statue? 

Sounp: Sword striking lead. 

Repcoat: Aha! Lead! For rebel bullets 
I'll wager. (Short pause) Arrest all 
of them. 

Wo tcorrt: Fight, men! 

Sounp: Hand to hand struggle. Groans 
and grunts. Sword on sword. Two 
pistol shots. (To last about fifteen or 
twenty seconds.) 
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ExvisHA Deminc: There Lieutenant — 
take that. 

Repcoat (Groaning): I’m done, men! 
Save yourselves! These rebels .. . 
(Fades, as he dies.) 

Sounp: Men mounting horses 
shouting. Hoofbeats fade out. 

Jes Hart: Owwww, my shoulder. 

Woxcort: Steady, Jeb. Men, let’s get 
him into the other wagon. 

Ap Lis (Jes Hart groans): Easy, Jeb. 
How are you? Everything all right? 

Wo.cott: We’ve got to get my wheel 
on. They may come back with more 
soldiers. 

Music: Bridge. 
coTr’s home. 

Mrs. Wotcorrt: Oh, Oliver, how fright- 
ful! Did they recognize you? 

Wo.cortr: I doubt it, but if any of 
them tried to find us later, they 
didn’t succeed, for we hid with 
friends the rest of the night and 
travelled only in the dark after that. 
We're safe enough now. 

Mrs. Watcorr: We are fortunate our 
guests are still with us. They would 
have been sorry to miss an oppor- 
tunity to help the cause. We will 
have plenty of hands for the work 
tomorrow. 

Wo.cottr: Good. Just how many will 
there be? 

Mrs. Wo.cort: Well, there are Laura 
and Fred of our family, and Mary 
Ann will be able to help some. Then 
there’s Mrs. Marvin and her daugh- 
ter, Ruth, and Mrs. Beach. With the 
men you’ve brought there will be 
nine altogether. 

Sounp: Chair scraping. 

Wo corr: Splendid. We can use every 

one of them. What you and I must 


and 


Flashback to Wot- 


do now is to make further prepara- 
tions for our bullet making. If they 
should come looking for the statue, 
we must be in a position to return 
it — in a new form they won’t like. 

Sounp: Footsteps under the following as 
they cross to the other side. 

Mrs. Wo tcorrt (Voice growing fainter) : 
We ean get out all our pots and 
kettles, and ladles, and then borrow 
what else we need from the Marvins 
and the Blakes early in the morning. 

Sounp: Heavy iron kettles, etc., being 
dragged out. 

Mrs. Woxcortr: You’ll have to reach 
that big kettle for me. We haven’t 
used it since last time we made soap. 

Wo tcort (Grunting): This is heavy. 

Sounp: Bang of kettle being put down. 

NARRATOR: So the morning of the fif- 
teenth was one of unusual activity in 
the orchard behind the Wolcott 
house, and at the end of the day it 
was found that they had been able to 
make 42,088 bullets, enough to mow 
down one British Regiment at the 
very least. During the process of 
melting the statue, the head was not 
found. They did not know that on 
the morning after the incident on 
Bowling Green, the royal governor 
stepped outside his front door for his 
usual morning breath of fresh air. . . 
(Quick fade.) 

Sounp: Door opening. 

GOVERNOR (Suddenly interrupted in 
gustily inhaling a few breaths): What 
the devil is this? Jarvis! Jarvis! 

Sounp: Quick running footsteps. 

JARVis: Sir! 

GoveErRNoR: Jarvis, what is this hideous 
shape in the wheelbarrow? 

Jarvis: Why — it’s King George! His 


head — the statue — from Bowling 
Green. 

Governor: Why ! why, this is treason! 
Call the guard! Call the guard! 

Jarvis: But, milord — there’s a note 
with it. 

GOVERNOR: Bring it here. 

Sounp: Parchment rattling simultane- 
ously with the next two words of 
speech. 

GOVERNOR: Stupid! Preposterous! 
(Clears throat, then reads) “‘A gift for 
his worshipful excellency, the royal 
Governor.” Faugh! “While your ex- 
cellency was enjoying the comforts of 
a bed and your soldiers were freely 
debauching themselves, heedless of 


their duty, the Sons of Liberty were 
at work, pulling down the statue of 
your mad monarch, and our gallant 
troops will soon be firing ‘His Melted 


” 


Majesty’ from their guns. 
Music: Up quick. 
Announcer: And so the signing of the 

Declaration of Independence became 
a spur for the high-spirited patriotic 
action in which both men and women 
participated. While such incidents 
at this time appeared comparatively 
insignificant, certainly they aided 
immeasurably to make successful the 
gigantic struggle for freedom. 


THE END 
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For the Director 








Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Pays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary pro- 
duction information in readily accessible form. 
It must be stressed, however, that none of the 
ideas set forth below are to be considered as 
rules or prerequisites to successful perform- 
ances. hey are rather suggestions which 
must necessarily be altered and revised to fit 
the individual director's own casting and stag- 
ing problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic 
costumes and beautiful sets, professional light- 
ing and makeup; or often, just as effectively, 
using nothing but a plain cyclorama or back- 
drop for scenery, a mere suggestion of furnish- 
ings and costumes, and little or no lighting. In 
most cases very little of the charm or ism 


of the plays will be lost, because they are se- 
lected with this in mind. Therefore, schools 
without any staging or lighting facilities need 
not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Vo- 
cational Guidance Plays, are especially writ- 
ten for classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time 
on their local station, or by those which have 
sound equipment; but also by any group which 
can purchase a very inexpensive microphone 
unit to be hooked up with any radio. In this 
last case, the cast will “broadcast” from 
another classroom, from the cloakroom, or 
from behind stage in the auditorium, and will 
be heard wherever the speaker or radio is 
placed. Or, the cast may be grouped around a 
dummy microphone without any amplifier. 
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We Ho.p Tuese Trvutas 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear everyday mod- 
ern dress. Pom has a pipe. 

Properties: Newspaper, pipe, book, checker 
board and checkers, notebook, pencil, large 
envelope and paper representing petition. 

Setting: A modern living room in a suburban 
home. The only door, leading into the hall, 
is up right. In the center of the back wall is 
a sofa with a telephone table at the right 
end of it, and, at the left end, an easy chair 
filling the corner between the sofa and the 
piano which is up left. Below the piano, 
down left, is another easy chair with a ti 
table behind it against the wall. Down right 
is a center table with a reading light on it, 
and a chair on either side. There are pic- 
tures on the walls and some bookcases 
where convenient. The atmosphere should 
be homelike and pleasant. 

Lighting: None required. 


Horrors INCORPORATED 


Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Monster X wears a black suit with 
back and shoulders padded to resemble 

hump. He has a black moustache and 

pointed beard. The Countess wears a long, 

tight-fitting black dress. Herman wears a 


white jacket and dark trousers. The cat 
wears @ black costume (similar to one-piece 
sleeping clothes) to which tail and hood are 
attached. The Ghost wears a white sheet 
with holes for eyes and mouth. The Witch 
wears a black robe and black pointed hat 
and carries broom. The Skeletons may 
wear white robes with black stripes to indi- 
cate bones. Jimmy and Joyce are dressed 
in everyday modern clothes. 

Properties: Test tube with red fluid; books; 
signs bearing inscriptions indicated for 
strikers; bottle for Elixir; chest, horse- 
chestnut or any nut that could pass for one. 

Setting: The office of Horrors Incorporated is 
furnished with a desk and desk chair; 
another high-backed wooden arm chair to 
Pe the Barber Arm Chair; a typing 
table, filing cabinet, and several odd chairs. 
There is a chest to one side. There may be 
a black backdrop used. On the typing 
table is a typewriter. 

Lighting: None required. 


I SHauy Sar AGAIN 


Characters: 8 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Clothes of the period. 


Properties: A box and fetters for Bartholo- 
mew; maps for the table; a letter for 
Fernandez. 





Setting: The sitting room of Columbus’ house. 
A table down center, on which are maps. A 
chair at each end of table, and one behind it. 
A window, right center, near which is a 
large chair. To one side of chair, a stool. A 
window, back, left center, and a door, 
back, right. center, open on the street. A 
chair between the window and door. A door, 
left center, opens on a passage leading to 
other rooms. 

Lighting: No*special lighting required. 


Comic Strip Antics 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern street clothes for Alice, 
Freddie and Bobby. The soda clerk may 
wear a white coat or apron. 

Properties: Book, newspapers, money, bags of 
popcorn, three glasses of soda, brief case 
with papers. 

Setting: For scenes one and two only a wooden 
bench is required. There can be some plants 
and grass about to suggest. oye back- 
ground. There are entrances right and left. 
For the third scene merely an ice cream 
table and three chairs placed in front of a 
screen will suggest the ice cream parlor. 

Lighting: None is required. 


Tue New Broom 


Characters: 3 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters except the witches 
wear everyday street clothes. The witches 
wear black robes and black pointed hats 
and masks, and all but the fourth witch 
carry brooms. 

Properties: 4 brooms, newspapers, cloths for 
covering the furniture. 

Setting: The living room of an old house 
should be made to look as cobwebby and 
dusty as possible in the beginning of the 
play. The furniture, that to be found in 
any average living room, should be covered 
with dusty pieces of cloth for the first part 
of the play. The cobwebs may be suggested 
by the use of wispy bits of thread hung here 
and there. Piles of newspapers and other 
objects can suggest a littered effect which 
would make the room unpleasant at the 
outset. There are entrances right and left, 
and an entrance from the street at right 
center of back wall. 

Lighting: Dim lighting at the beginning can 
help suggest the shabbiness and dustiness 
of the room. After the room has been 
cleaned by the witches the light should be 
made bright. 


Tue First Day or ScHoo. 


Characters: 7 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Nan is in an antiquated nasium 
suit consisting of full, pleated bloomers, 
middy blouse, heavy stockings and rubber 
soled shoes. Ellen is in a pretty, modern 
sport suit. Miss Weston wears a plain, 
tailored gown. The others are in modern 

ium suits. 

Properties: Tall, narrow screen. Two benches. 

hree. chairs. Basketball for Carol. 

Selting: One end of a nasium. A tall, nar- 
row screen down right breaks what is su 

d to be the extension of the room. At 

ck there is a bench with a chair at right 

and one at left. Down left is another bench 
with a chair at lower left. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Sitver CorreEepor 


Characters: 10 male; 15 girls. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Long robes, y turbans and 
scarves could be worn we all characters. 
Sandals made of cardboard with ribbons 
wound around the ankles may be used. The 
slaves wear costumes of silver-colored cloth 
— bands of silver paper (tinfoil) in their 

r. 

Properties: Bucket; large tray on which are 
ribbons, scarves, colorful jewelry, a jacket, 
and a large silver coffeepot; leather money 
pouch with pieces of silver; rug for Hadji; 
chamois cloth; large basket of fruit; silver 
tray piled with rolls; basket full of simu- 
lated gold and silver pieces (gold and silver 


paper). ; 

Setting: A large tent with palm trees on either 
side of it. To the right is a well with a 
bucket hanging at its side. 

Lighting: The lights should be dim through- 
out. 


Sour GRAPES AND APPLES 


Characters: 1 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The farmer is dressed in overalls. 
The Nurse wears a uniform. Ellin wears 
a simple cotton dress and Her Appetite is 
dressed in thin, gray clothes with veil which 
covers her face thinly except for her mouth 
which is painted — Later she is covered 


with a green cape. 

Properties: Pitchfork, bunch of green grapes 
and a n apple. 

roe: © setting is required. If desired, a 
backdrop of an ore may be used. 


Lighting: If possible a green light is used after 
the grapes and apple are eaten. While 
Ellin and Her Appetite fight the fairies, 
the lights go out for a moment. 
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Tue HALLOWEEN WISHES 


Characters: 2 male; 6 female; extras for chorus 
if used. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The children wear play clothes. 
Mrs. Jones wears an ordinary street dress. 
The witches wear black robes and pointed 
black hats and carry brooms. The Scare- 
crow is dressed in old patched black coat, 
odd trousers, shabby hat, and has a pipe in 
his mouth. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: There should be corn shocks in the 
background around the Scarecrow. 

Lighting: None required. 


Rep Maaic 


Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The witch wears a black robe and 
black pointed hat. The cat may wear a 
black jerkin and tight-fitting pants, to 
which a tail is affixed in back. Around his 
neck a red heart dangles. The elves may 
wear colored tights and jackets and pointed 
hats. 

Properties: Black kettle; books; red heart on 
string; broom. 

Setting: The witch’s cave has a fireplace over 
which hangs a black kettle. To the right is 
a table piled high with books. In front of 
table is a stool. The curtains are opened 
only part way to suggest cave entrance. 
These are opened when elves enter cave. 

Ligiting: None required, though red light may 
be used behind cellophane in fireplace to 
suggest fire. 


Tue Lirrite Buack Kerrie 


Characters: 4.male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Polly is dressed in everyday clothes. 
The Kettle wears black paper and is stuffed 
with pillows to appear as round as possible. 
Fire is dressed in red crepe paper cut in 

inted, flame-like pieces. Wood wears 

rown wrapping paper marked with knots 
and lines representing the grain of wood. 
Ting wears a kimono. The Blacksmith 
wears a shirt with sleeves rolled up and 
trousers covered in front by a leather or 
regular workman’s apron. 

Properties: Handkerchief, box of tea. 

Setting: There is a table in rear center of stage 
draped with brick-marked crepe paper to 


— 


represent fireplace. This must be high 
enough for Wood and Fire to be able to sit 
under. There may also be a table and a few 
kitchen chairs in the room at one side of 
fireplace. 

Lighting: None required. 


Wuy Puss WasHEs ArFTerR SHE Eats 


Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress for Old Lady. For 
mouse and cat, use gray sleeping suits with 
hoods, if possible, and tails attached at 
back. A few stripes of black may be sewn on 
cat’s suit. 

Properties: Pair of eye-glasses (or frames); 
bag with knitting and extra ball of yarn; 
saucer, bowl, washcloth, soap. 

Setting: A table and chair (rocker if possible) ; 
a screen to hide the mouse hole. The mice 
may hide behind here until time for them 
to appear. 

Lighting: None required. 


Pam Wixison, Nicut NuRsSE 


Characters: 1 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: About 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Nurse’s white uniform for Pam, in- 
cluding white cap and white shoes. Nurse’s 
aide uniform for Thyrza (can be Red Cross 
Aide uniform or blue smock, blue and white 
cap). Surgeon’s white coat for Dr. Drake 
(can be white suit coat, white pajama top, 
or white sport shirt worn inside out and 
over trousers). Bathrobe or dressing gown 
gown for Marcia, slippers and bandage for 
head. Suit or summer sport dress for Mrs. 
Bridgeman. 

Properties: Watch for Pam, glass of water, 
soda straw, pen and pad; notebook and 
pencil for Thyrza; sewing for Mrs. Bridge- 
man. Blanket, bed linen (pillow case and 
spread can be made to do). 

Setting: Section of a hospital ward, showing 
bed (hospital bed can be borrowed from 
Red Cross, or rented from hospital suppl 
store, or a table can be fixed up wit 
cushions and bed linen to look like a high 
hospital bed) bedside table, two straight 
chairs or one and a stool. Bedside lamp or 
bridge lamp can be used for first scene. 

Lighting: Scene 1 — Dim lighting, from table 
or bridge lamp beside the bed. Scene 2 — 
None required. 





Part Seven 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Grupert & Suxiivan: Sones ror YOUNG 
PEopLE. Selected and arranged by Margaret 
Bush. Introduction and Notes by J. R. de la 
Torre Bueno, Jr. Designed and illustrated 
by Erna M. Karolyi. Whittlesey House. 
$2.75. 

This handsome book will be loved by the 
whole family although these songs from the 
Savoy operas were selected especially for their 
interest to young people. Mr. Bueno has con- 
tributed an interesting introduction which 
tells of the history of these operas and some- 
thing about the famous pair. His notes about 
each opera complete the history of its exist- 
ence. The design of the book and the illus- 
trations are quite in keeping with the spirit of 
the Savoy operas. (All ages) 


SrxTeEN Pays or SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
George Lyman Kittredge. Ginn. $4.76. 
This is an excellent edition for anyone to 

own. Here are sixteen of Shakespeare’s plays, 
with full explanatory notes, textual notes and 
an unusually complete glossary, edited by the 
famous Shakespeare scholar, George Kitt- 
redge. 


Ripine Hicu. By Lenora Mattingly Weber. 
Illustrated by Gertrude Howe. got _f 
Crowell. $2.00. 

This is a collection of Flying Crow Ranch 
stories, told by a well-known writer of famil 
and ranch stories. The author knows saiok 
life and writes about it realistically and yet 
with charm and entertainment. There is good 
humor and good characterization in this book, 
as well as interesting information about life 
on aranch. (Junior high and older) 


THE MopEern Wonpver Book or TRAINS AND 
Rartroapine. By Norman Carlisle. John 
C. Winston. $2.50. 

This is a comprehensive and fascinating 
story of railroading in this country. The 
author covers the development of communica- 
tion and transportation, the part science plays 
in railroading, how trains are kept moving, the 
story of the personalities in railroading. He 
also includes a glossary of terms and words 
used by railroad men. He, Carlisle, writes in 
a simple style that is easy to follow. The 
fascinating information in this book is en- 
hanced by the photographs used for illus- 
trations. (Junior high aa older) 


Smoky, THE Cownorse. By Will James. II- 
lustrated by the author. Grosset & Dunlap. 
$1.39. 

Here is a beautiful new edition of Will 
James’ famous story of a cowhorse, completely 
reset and redesigned. This edition includes 
the original drawings by the author. Older 
ee fond of this story. (Junior high and 
older 


Fiacs or Att Nations. By Cleveland H. 
Smith and Gertrude R. Taylor. Thomas Y. 
Crowell. $2.50. 

This book contains a full-color picture of the 
flag of each nation with an gee tt text 
telling the story of the flag — what the pat- 
terns and colors stand for, when it was de- 
signed, etc. Only the flags of sovereign states 
are included in the book. The authors also go 
thoroughly into the history of our own fing 
and into the subject of flags in general. 
(Junior high and older) 


Dr. Morton: PIONEER IN THE USE OF ETHER. 
By Rachel Baker. Illustrated by Lawrence 
Dresser. Julian Messner. $2.60. 

This is the courageous story of the conquest 
of pain in the operating room and of the man 
who made anesthesia safe and effective. Dr. 
William Morton of Boston hit upon the use of 
ether to obliterate pain, and though he proved 
its successful use in operations, he was not 
honored by the world for his discovery until 
almost a century later. Morton died, a 
broken-hearted man, believing that he was 
robbed of the honor of his contribution to the 
medical world. The author has told Dr. 
Morton’s story well, with realistic character- 
ization and vivid style. An excellent biog- 
raphy. (Junior high) 


Famous VIOLINIsts FoR Youna Prope. By 

Gladys Burch. A. 8. Barnes. $2.00. 

These biographical sketches of fourteen 
leading violinists from the time of Corelli up 
to the present day should be of great interest 
to young ‘ane interested in music and par- 
ticularly the violin. The author does not skimp 
on the biographical material available. She 
has ae with skill to present in a limited 
number of words a complete picture of the life 
of each artist. Her style is pleasant, sometimes 
oe ang but always clear. (Junior high and 
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Tue Home-Bumpers. By Warren Hastings 
Miller. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. John 
C. Winston. $2.00. 

When Seth Harding saw the deserted farm 
with the house, which his father had bought, 
burned to the ground he was sadly disap- 
pointed. How he helps his father build a home 
and build up the farm makes an interesting 
story, showing a true picture of the hard work, 
the planning, the trouble, and the fun and 
pleasure of farming. (Junior high) 


A Picrure History or Britain. By Clarke 

Hutton. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

This is an ambitious work, the telling of 
Britain’s story from its earliest days up to al- 
most the very present. However, the author 
has been successful in presenting one pictur- 
esque feature after another. The pictures are 
in color and are appropriate to the era they 
represent, and they show the changing fash- 
ions in architecture, dress, and customs, and 
the gradual progress of civilization and the 
changing forms = (other Both children 
and parents can learn a great deal from this 
book. (Intermediate) 


Comm, Jack! By Robert W. McCulloch. II- 
lustrated by Duncan Coburn. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

A realistic picture of pioneer life on the 
Nebraska prairies, this is an exciting story of 
an unusual dog who hated his enemies and 
was loyal to a few humans. Separated from 
his master, the dog, Jack, is chained by a thief. 
One day Jack escapes and lives the life of a 
wild animal. He finds one friend, a young boy, 
and becomes part of the boy’s family. Then 
his old master returns, and Jack has to decide 
whom he will be with. (Intermediate) 


Do Ir Yourset¥F ror Boys anp GIRLS. 
Edited by Lawrence M. Levin. Grolier So- 
ciety. $2.50. 

Its material taken directly from The Book 
of Knowledge, this book is a virtual treasure- 
chest of constructive pastimes and hobbies for 
boys and girls of all ages. The how-to articles 
are written simply, and pectusesy illustrated 
so that children can follow the instructions 
themselves. A partial list of the contents in- 
clude how to work with wood, how to mold 
and model, how to raise vegetables, sew, knit, 
weave, first aid instruction, and many other 
— ul and fascinating subjects. (Jnter- 

iate and older) 

New Srx O’Ciock Saints. By Joan Wind- 
ham. Illustrated by Caryll Houselander. 
Sheed and Ward. $1.76. 

_ Here is a story-book of fifteen Saints which 

is both interesting and instructive — teaching 

children more about God and their faith. The 
illustrations are in keeping with the text. 

(Intermediate) 
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Russta’s Story. By Dorothy Erskine. Illus- 
trated by Bob Smith. Thomas Y. Crowell. 
$2.50. 

Here is an objective history and geography 
of Russia which gives young people an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about this vast country, 
its people and the way they live in various 
regions. The author has traveled extensively 
in Russia and knows her subject well. That 
she is able to present it in a simple yet graphic 
fashion is all to her credit. Good books such 
as this help promote better understanding be- 
tween the children of the world. (Intermediate) 


Giar rn America. By Elizabeth Foster. Illus- 
— by Phyllis N. Cote. Houghton Mifflin. 
Here are further adventures of Gigi, the 

merry-go-round horse, who now leaves his 

home in Vienna and comes to America. Sold 
to the merry-go-round at Old Orchard 

Beach, Gigi fears that he will never find his 

friend Lili. He has many adventures — some 

exciting times with the sies. Finally Gigi 
ts to Central Park and though he is painted 
lack, Lili recognizes him and takes him home 
to be a rocking-horse for her own little daugh- 
ter. Readers of last year’s Gigi will be de- 
lighted to hear more about him. (Intermediate) 


Tue ADVENTURES OF THE RepDcROSSE KNIGHT. 
By Sister Mary Chartina, B.V.M. Illus- 
trated by Jeanyee Wong. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.00. 

Presented in simple prose for young people, 
this book is the story of the Redcrosse Knight 
and his lady, Una — the first book of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. The author has managed to 
capture quite successfully the full flavor of 
Spenser’s story, his brilliant imagery and 
power of description. Children will not fail to 
understand the moral lesson of the story, and 
they will be delighted with the story itself — 
the battles, the dragons, etc. This is an excel- 


lent way to introduce young people to a great 
work of literature. (J dersnadiata} 


Tue Doc raat Came True. By Darrell Huff. 
Illustrated by Connie Moran and Diana 
Thorne. Whittlesey House. $1.25. 

This is a heart-warming and real story of 
William, who was, according to his parents, 
too young to have a dog. Then his imagina- 
tion begins to work and he invents Wags, a 
pretend dog, who is his real friend. Willi 
takes such good care of Wags that his father 
offers to buy him a real dog, but William re- 
fuses. Only when he sees a dog resembling his 
pageery one in the dogeatcher’s wagon does 
Wi ve a real dog. The hearts of chil- 
dren who own dogs will reach out to William, 
and those who wish they had dogs will sym- 
pathize with him. (Intermediate) 


A Squrrret CaLtitep Rurus. By Richard 
Church. Illustrated by John Skeaping. John 
C. Winston. $2.00. 

The beautiful, quiet woods where the true 
English squirrels, the red squirrels, lived are 
invaded by an army of gray squirrels. How 
Rufus, one of the red squirrels, plays in this 
drama of woodland life makes an engrossing 
story. (Intermediate) 


Tue Warter-Basies. By Charles Kingsley. 
Illustrated by Marjory Collison. Adapted by 
Clara G. Stillman. Hyperion Press: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $2.50. 

One of the most delightful fantasies of the 
childhood world, this story of the little boy 
who became a water-baby appears here in a 
lovely edition. Marjory Collison’s excellent 
color illustrations have captured the charm 
and vivid imagery of the story. In a sturdy 
binding and with good typography, this edi- 
tion will be cherished by children who have 
not yet had the opportunity of meeting The 
Water-Babies. (Intermediate) 


Fuicka, Ricka, Dicka anv A Litre Dos. 
By Maj Lindman. Albert Whitman. $1.00. 
This is Mrs. Lindman’s sixth book about 

the three little Swedish girls who are so 
familiar and well-loved by little children. 
Their newest adventure is about a little dog 
left on their doorstep. The girls take care of 
him, but they have to give him up when his 
owner appears. The puppy keeps coming 
back to the girls, and finally the owner gives 
him to them when he gets another dog. This 
is a completely natural and charming story, 
with good illustrations. (Pre-school and 
primary ) 


YANK IN France. By Mark Bartman. I[llus- 
trated by Diana Thorne. Albert Whitman. 
$1.25. 

This book continues the adventures of 
Sergeant Yank, the dog, and his soldier- 
master, Sergeant Fred. In this story Yank 
and Fred take part in the Normandy landing 
and move with their outfit across France to 
Paris. Along the way, the soldiers and the dog 
make friends with the French civilians and 
some animals. In an old farm wagon Yank, 
Fred and the animals go to liberated Paris. 
Diana Thorne’s excellent illustrations en- 
hance the story. (Primary) 


Tortitita Girt. by May F. McElravy. Il- 
lustrated by Laura Bannon. Albert Whit- 
man. $1.25. 

This is a charming story of Lupe, a little 
girl who lived in a New Mexico village. Lu 
wanted to have a dog to enter in the veal 
hoping to win the first prize for the longest- 
haired dog. How she finds the right dog makes 
an interesting story for young childeon! 
(Primary) 


Tue Lirrte River or Gop. 
Patton. Albert Whitman. $1.00. 
In their search for the pot of gold at the end 

of the rainbow, Johnny and Judy meet an old 

prospector. Through him they learn that a 

pot of gold may really be a river of gold or the 

gold of the cornfields. This little story is easy 
reading for youngsters who will enjoy Johnny 
and Judy’s search. (Primary) 


By Lucia 


THREE NEW GOLDEN BOOKS 


Tue New Hovse In THE Forest. By Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. Pictures by Eloise Wilkin. 
Simon and Schuster. $0.25. 

This is not only an entertaining book for 
younger children but from it they can learn all 
the steps that are necessary for building a 
house — from securing the raw materials to 
the completed house. The drawings are clear 
and informative. 


Tue Taxi THAT Hurrtep. By Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, Irma Simonton Black and Jessie 
Stanton. Pictures by Tibor Gergely. Simon 


and Schuster. $0.25. 

Like “The New House in the Forest,” this 
is another book for children written and 
tested by the staff of the Bank Street Schools, 
New York City. It tells the story of a speed 
taxi that overcame all sorts of traffic diff- 
culties and delivered little Tom and his mother 
at the railroad station in time for their train. 
The pictures are full of action and lend 
amusement and color to the story. 


Tue Say Litrie Kirren. By Cathleen Schurr. 
. Pictures by Gustaf Tenggren. Simon and 

Schuster. $0.26. 

The shy little kitten, who is not really ve 
shy at all, has many gay and frightenin a 
ventures, during which she meets a snake, a 
puppy, a frog, and a red squirrel, all vividly 
drawn. The animal picnic is fun for all the 
animals, and is sure to amuse young readers. 
































you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be 
produced by Subscribers ania tre. 
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Do You Know That... 


> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use by 
members of the cast. 

»”—> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 


Each playboek costs only ten cents plus postage 
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Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,”’ stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


ONLY $3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25c additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 
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For Special Occasions in OCTOBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions published in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for the celebra- 
tion of the following events: 


October 9th — Leif Ericson Day 
A SAGA OF THE NorseMEN (For Junior High). . 





October 12th — Columbus Day 
A Cuivp or Destiny (For Junior High) 
ADMIRAL OF THE OcEAN SEA (For — shaped 
Brave ApMIRAL (For Junior High) . yt ew 
THE Boy Dreamer (For Junior High) . 
THe Giory He Deserves (For Intermediates) 
For THE GLory oF SPAIN (For Intermediates).............. 
CoLumMBus SAILS THE SEA (For Intermediates).............. 
Co_umBus AwakEs (For Intermediates) 
SON OF CoLuMBUS (For Primary Grades) 
THEIR MAJESTIES’ seed (Radio Play) 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue of Liberty 
THE STATUE SpeAKsS (Radio Play) 


October 28th — Anniversary of Freedom of the Press 
First FREepom (Radio Play)... . 


October 30th — Hallowe’ en 
Tue Sort Heartep Guost (For Junior High). . 
THe YOUNGEST Witcu (For Junior High).................. 
HIGHLAND Lap (For Junior High) 
UNDER THE Harvest Moon (For Intermediates) . 
THe Witcn’s PumpKIN (For Intermediates) . 
Patsy SHows THEM (For Intermediates) 
THe Macic Jack-O-LanTErRN (For Primary Grades) . 
THe Macic PumpkKIN (For Primary Grades) . ; 
Oxip Lapy Witcn’s Party (For Primary Grades) . 
THe Cat WHo WaNnTED To Ripe A Broom (For Primary Grades) October, 1944 
THIRTEEN AND HALLOWEEN (For Primary Grades) . October, 19 
Tue Litrte Witch Wuo Forcort (For Primary Grades) 
THe Macic Sper (For Primary Grades)... . 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced 
royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be 
purchased for 10c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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